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/NFORMATION 
Tor the Army 


B' AME for the “We want to go home” movement has 
I been laid at several different doors. 

First of all, the high command has been held responsible. 
‘The G--d Army” and “The Brass Hats” usually get 
blamed first. Blame has also been placed on the Information 
and Education people, who, so it has been said, “have done 
nothing to explain” why every soldier couldn't go home 
from oyerseas within a month of VJ-day. 

Phere have also been some forceful arguments toward 
placing the chief responsibility upon the inadequate leader- 
ship of junior officers in general, and upon abuses of officer 
privilege. 

lhe whole thing has also been laid to the lack of responsi 
bility of American parents and educators in not teaching the 
young people what the full job of an American citizen is. 

It is not simple to assess the causes. And it is highly im- 
portant to do so—not for the purpose of fixing individual 
(which the Journar believes cannot be 
but for the purpose of seeing exactly what is wrong 
and what should be done for the future. 

From early in the war, the highest military authorities 
realized the importance of a therough information program 
which would explain the war and the state of the world to 
every man in uniform. Every unit the size of a company in 
every larger air and ground unit was required to have an 
orientation officer whose job it was to hold a weekly hour of 
discussion on the progress of the war—with special reference 
to why we were fighting and what made our enemies tick. 
Che weekly hour was part of the regular training, and it 
was not meant to be perfunctory in any way. 

Much effort and money were spent in .he preparation of 
suitable background materials—books, pamphlet outlines, 
maps, pictorial presentations—for the orientation officers. 
he regimental and higher orientation officers were largely 
graduates of a special school established for the purpose. 

The effort to back up the desires of the high command 
was thus supported, earnestly and thoroughly, by the part 
of the War Department given the job of supervising “in- 
formation and education” for the Army. 

but the effort was far from a complete success for a num- 
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ber of reasons, and this fact was realized by most of those 


who were charged with its supervision. It is especially H} 
realized by all who have come from combat to take over a 
supervision of this work during the postwar period. For the ted 
work still goes on, and far from not having done anything res 
to help men overseas realize why some of them would have above 
to wait a number of months for return to the States, the listed 1 
effort to make this clear has actually been continuous. This ¥ 
But the difficulties of establishing a first-rate and success ae 
ful troop information service have Cie great, and in large x “, 
part they still need to be faced and overcome. For there can , a 
now be no doubt of the need for such work on an efficient 
and permanent Army-wide scale. The InFantry Journat wo 
has believed from the beginning that the postwar world ws 









situation was sure to require a permanent Army (and Navy) 
setup to make the armed forces continuously aware of their 
whole job. 


brancl 
clear i 
of rea: 


f bee difficulties of orientation can be briefly outlined. To be ps 
begin with, many commanders below the highest were #4 
not convinced of the need for thorough orientation. Reasons mete 
ran from belief that soldiers in general didn’t think about i ; 
world affairs, through the belief that other training was et 
vastly more important for time to be given to orientation, oH) 
a sincere feeling that the Army could never hope to make up JH 
for the failure of our national educational system to make a i ‘ 
young man realize that military service is a normal obliga am 
tion of citizenship as plainly stated in the Constitution of “i 
the United States. This last may appear to be an incontro g 
vertible point. But the answer is that it is the Army’s job in paper 





war to make the best possible Army, and that clear informa of the 
tion is one of the important obligations and duties o! leader kst of 
ship in the modern army of a democracy, no matter how Hy) 
badly the civilian “information and education” agencies 
have neglected that job im time of peace. 

At all events, the highest Army authorities did decide that 
the Army must tackle the great task, and far too many com 
manders on down the line failed to consider it impor'ant oF 
at best thought it a minor matter compared to the daily 
chores of a fighting war. Some are still not sold on t) need 
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on, unless the expression of “We want to go 





tl 
oe last brought them to see it. Blaming the qual- 
sol x officer leadership, especially commiseration 
vith | men by junior officers who also “want to go 
“a mply to argue in a circle because orientation of 


offic f equal importance with orientation of enlisted 
ine of the weaker links in the orientation system 


men 4 

has | ie junior ofhcer charged with explaining the war 
and t orld situation to the men of his unit. Some have 
Jone |: -xtremely well. Others have taken it as an undesir- 
ble « job to be gone through with little or no prepara: 
on or study. And often the work has been handed to the 
unior leader as a troublesome, extra job without encourage 
ment or interest from the next higher commander. 


By continual checking and reémphasis from above, some 
improvement in orientation has been possible. But in too 
many units it has never reached the recognition that it must 
always have if it is to be successful. Even before the mass 
meetings and other demonstrations about getting home 
soner, a strong fresh attack upon orientation problems was 
heing planned and was in part going into effect. 
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HERE have also been definite weaknesses in the past ap- 
proach to “information and education” of those who had 
its supervision in charge. It was found early in the war that 
the average intelligence of the American soldier was far 
above that of the soldier in World War I. The average en- 
listed man had completed two or three years of high school. 
This was taken somehow to mean that the new American 
forces were largely made up of men who could understand 
readily and learn quickly. The facts were that the eventual 
Amy contained hundreds of thousands of men who could 
rely read and write, and a million or two with only an ele- 
mentary education, and that the proportion of such men was 
much higher (through an early error in assignments) in the 
Infantry and other ground combat arms than in other 
branches. Knowledge of why we were fighting was only 
clear in the minds of a small minority, chiefly among men 
of reasonably thorough education. 

The orientation program, in large part, aimed indirectly 
at the millions who needed it most. The materials prepared 
and sent out were generally slanted at the orientation officer 
rather than at the men he had to explain things to. And 
even so, the assumption was made that these junior officers 
would possess a considerably higher degree of intelligence 
than they did possess on the average. There were many ex- 


ceptions in the form of excellent information films and 
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ie pamphlets such as guides to foreign lands, though some of 
»» BY Mithese also assumed too clear a grasp of world problems on 
tion of grasp P 

ge the part of those who would see and read them. 





A survey showed three years ago that Dick Tracy funny 

paper books formed the favorite reading matter of the Army 
of the United States. Other comics stood very high on the 
list of over two hundred magazines. 
This didn’t mean that a million men or more of higher 
education would not need information prepared on a higher 
level. But it did most plainly indicate one special means of 
approach that was never used on an extensive scale. And it 
gave a good practical indication, too, of the general level of 
ppeai that was needed. 
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lt was, of course, desirable to send good background ma 
terial to the orientation officer. Much first-rate stuff went 
out and much is still being distributed. The Inranrry 
Journat takes pride in the fact that it was able to be of 
some help in this respect. But very little of this material was 
ever distributed as reading matter for the troops themselves, 
which should have been done from the beginning. Over 
seas, especially in Europe, a good deal of troop reading mat 
ter was printed and distributed. But the over-all distribution 
from the United States to all theaters was mainly to and fo: 
the orientation officer. 

The educational effort was thought of in part as separate 
from the effort to explain what the war was about. Indeed, 
at the beginning, it had mainly a postwar slant. The soldier 
could escape from his unpleasant temporary work of train 
ing to fight and kill by devoting his spare time to correspond 
ence work that would enable him to continut his education 
and get a better job when his temporary work of war was 
done. 


HE JOURNAL believ ed then, and still does, that Army 

education in time of war should never be presented on 
the basis of escape from the big job of winning the war. To 
do so tends to split the minds of many men already strug 
gling with adjustment to the necessary military job in hand 
though it may help others by encouragement for the future 
In peace or war, the relationship between education and the 
military should be continuously made clear. There is no 
field of knowledge that does not touch somewhere upon the 
military or upon the general world situation, either in wat 
or peace. 

The Stars and Stripes, and other soldier papers, were 
also a part of the general service of information to the 
Army. Many able combat leaders sincerely doubt that these 
publications were as helpful to the conduct of the war as 
they might have been. Some are definitely of the belief that 
they were harmful and are an important and direct cause of 
discontent and lowered discipline. Others believe that the 
freedom of expression permitted was most helpful. The 
Journal won't attempt to decide that argument, except to 
say that the Army’s newspapers could have only one pur 
pose—to help in every possible way to win the war. It 
seemed to the Journat that this one main object was often 
lost sight of. 

There have been, of course, limitations on all means of 
reaching the soldier's mind—such as the political limitation 


which in 1944 kept a number of important books from the 


troops. Army information should be free from bias but it 


can never be adequate when political restriction hampers 
its expression. 

Although the Journat doubts it seriously, it may be pos 
sible for the civilian world to get along for some time yet 
without more efficient ways of informing young people of 
their own relationship to the atomic world. But for the 
armed services from now on, a thorough orientation and in- 
formation service is of the utmost importance. In the un- 
certain years ahead, Americans in uniform should know all 
about their jobs in relation to their country and the world, 
wherever they may be on duty. This applies equally to 
officers and enlisted men. 
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The sergeant checked me in. It was 
raining and the ground was wet. The 
sergeant gave me a shelter half and I 
pitched my tent with another casual. 


The revealing report of a lieuten- 
ant colonel who, in the uniform 
of a private rifleman, went 
through the Replacement System 
from Omaha Beach to Aachen 


in the early winter of 1944-45 
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rea at Omaha Beach as Private Arthur Goodwin, a re 
lacement with a 745 MOS. I was processed to the 14th 
heplacement Depot, thence to the 3d Replacement Depot, | arrived at the 2d Transit Area, Omaha Beach, on 


— ee 





hence to the 92d Replacement Battalion and thence to the Sunday afternoon, October 8, 1944. The environment 





6th Regiment of the Ist Infantry Division. I left the regi- was bleak, the ground muddy. There were a few pyramidal 
ent on October 17. This is an informal and unofficial tents and hutments of assorted types for cadre. Casuals and 
port on my experience in the al wcement system. replacements pitched pup tents in the fields. It rained and 





These notes reflect the experiences ot only one individual the ground was wet. | had no shelter half. The sergeant 





d these experiences cannot be considered completely supplied one and | pitched my pup tent with a cas a He 
pical. In the first pli ice, my processing through the sys) was a Mexican, a rifleman who had been wounded neat 
m was, of necessity, telescoped. In the second pl: ce, | al St. Lo. He and most ol the others in this particular battal 
l times had with me my special orders, which made ion had been there from two to four days. We lined up for 
bossible ror me to leave the system and the Ist sedi chow shortly after my arrival. Warm C rations wer issued; 





Division whenever I so desired. This, of course, made a_ there was no bread. The men griped about the food and 
iference between my own situation and that of an ordi- lack of facilities. We used straddle trenches. There was 






ary replacement completely committed to accept what- no toilet paper. 
er Vicissitudes the system and ultimately his unit offered. In the next field there was a Red Cross cinemobile which 








ily, my reactions and recommendations are offered showed a moving picture that evening. Because of the 
rithout knowledge of the innumerable and difficult prob- rain the picture was moved to a mess hall several fields 
ms that must have faced the replacement system. The away. \side from this there was nothing to occupy the 
port of necessity reflects this ignorance and should be men’s time. We sat around fires and talked. Most of the 
faluated with it in mind. men were casuals. They talked about how they had been 
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mpl Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Goodfriend 
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They discussed com 
at St. 


wound d 


bat CTTOrs 


hey praised the medics 
such as the colonel who drew mortar fire 
|. because of carelessness with his binoculars. 

\side from pornographic talk, the main subject was com 


remal kable 


1 complet sans froid which tended to allay the nervous 


bat lL here was indifference to it. Chere was 


ness a new soldier feels when he is faced with the prospect 


of combat. Other conversation dealt with strikes at home 
there was strong sentiment against John I pr and 
strikes, which the men felt had resulted in casualties in 


\frica and Sicily, through shortage of supplies. 

[here was much talk of bad food on British ships and 
easy treatment of German prisoners of war in the United 
States | here No 


available \ few copies of Stars and Stripes, a 


was talk about the news of the day. 
radio Was 
day old, were distributed among the men and were avidly 
read and the contents discussed. No other reading matter 
was available. There were no maps and apparently no ath 


[here was no regular orientation ot 
lhe work the 


occasional policing of the area. 


letic equipme nt 


training program only men did was an 


“The 


Vian of the Hour” had been cut out and pasted on a mail 


\ copy ol 


the Stars and Stripes editorial entitled 
box. It was much the worse for wear. 

During the night part of the battalion was alerted. The 
men were told nothing of their destination, merely to pack 
and be ready. I was alerted in the next group at 0600 the 
next day. After packing, we marched to a shipping area, 


where we waited until noon for transportation. There was 
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On October 8, 1944, I reported to the 2d Transit Area at Omaha Beach with a 745 MOS. 


nd MW 
ith 1 
ess TE 
protect 
he \\ 


astene: 


We 


\ 


talk about the Army’s “hurry up and wait” method 
ment that they should have been awakened so early 
spend hours sitting around. The talk during this perio 
covered the same subjects noted above, plus additional ; 
plaints about cold chow for breakfast. Se 
Several men from another battalion joined us. Thes 
were new men recently over from the States. They ask 
the casuals many questions regarding how tough the Gegg™! 
mans were, what it was like to a wounded, the quality ; 
effects of various types of German weapons. The casu shee 
were eager to talk. The hours of waiting in many cag” 
were spent profitably in this fashion. 


Cadre Does Its Best ¥ " 


Contact with the camp cadre during this stay was 
ited. As a new man I was well received by the sergeant], . 
who offered me his own shelter half and an extra blank” 
which I lacked. The kindliness of this sergeant and thar" 
sincere, straight talk of officers were in marked cont! 
with the paucity of physical facilities. 
to be doing everything it could for the re pli wceme!l 
was little bossing or “chicken. 

One felt that the people on the job were okay 
the setup itself was so forlorn and desolate as t 
worth-while use of time impossible. A profit: ible employ 
ment of time evidently had not been planned, $1 
other reasons impossible; the workings of the 
our future in it were obscure; we felt we were hi 
gage without minds or feelings, to be kept o1 ed 
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The cadre see 














ill regard for our physical, but none for our 
eing. 

in open trucks to the 14th Replacement 

were twenty men in each truck. The ride 

comfortable. The men displayed interest in 

e, particularly in wrecked cities and German 

hich strewed both sides of the road. Con 

lr with the battles that had taken place in this 

nsiderable misinformation was bandied about. 

st began to realize the difficulties involved in 

language; the few words they knew were ob 

h they shouted freely at any women passed 

During the halts no road discipline was observed. 


\\ l 


cattered on both sides of the roads with no 
nade for trafhe or sanitation. Cigarettes and 
other supplies were tossed to passersby without 
cost, Or future needs. 
ved at the 14th Replacement Depot at 2000. It 
s dark and raining. 
pitch pup tents. 


We were marched across a few fields 
An announcement was made 
would be served at a mess tent in the next field. 











hat Coll 


he men bitched at having to pitch tents in darkness in a 
trange place. Many of them simply made up blanket rolls 
nd went to sleep, protecting themselves from the rain 
ith raincoats thrown over their faces. Others went to the 
A Ti idio, 
sotected from the rain by a small canvas apron, broadcast 
he World Series. The men stood about in the 


istened 


ess tent and were served hot coffee, but no fk od. 


rain and 


Good Chow 


We were awakened at 0600 Tuesday for a splendid 
reakfast of oatmeal, two pancakes, apricots, jam and col 
\fter chow we cleaned up and prepared for inspection. 
There was plenty of time—the men shaved, cleaned their 
les and had time to inspect a situation map displayed near 


val 9 mane mess tent. They crowded around it, interested in the 
Bogress made by our armies and the Russians. Casuals 
Thesd nted out the ple aces where they were wounded and 
a rched for the places to which their units had advanced 
the CecmetOUPS g athered before this map at mealtimes; at other 
ality s there were always a few men studying it. 
wp T ere was also a tent labeled “Ye Olde Rec Hall.” It 
py caseqpentained library books, a ping-pong table, a radio, maga 
nes, Stars and Stripes, writing paper and athletic equip 
rent. It was a crude but relatively pleasant place, dry, 
ind wich tables and benches where the men could write 
was lim ind read 
serpeant During the morning there was a formation lasting about 
| bhanke hiteen minutes, during which we 
and thageeve the sergeant in the adjutant’s 
contragent Our name, rank and branch 
ceeme@ae. Service. At 1100 there was 
weap and shave inspection. 
For tl st of the time the men 
ut thag™’ere on their own. They slept, 
make gagesed ndered about. Some of 
mploy bs hed clothes. 
1S re the men knew where 
m ange | The proximity of Ger 
hogan iit or other enemy ac 
ed Hon wa subject of considerable 
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speculation. [he food was excellent. Hot B rations were 


served. Several hundred of 
us gathered on a hillside but the projector refused to work. 
[he men sang and horsed around awhile 


to bed. 


There was a movie that night. 
and finally went 


The casu 
[he 
replaceme nts, many of whom were still filled with the ex 
citement ol their trip and who were nerved up to swilt ac 


) 
By the second day we were bored and nervous. 
als were more anxious than ever to re join their outfits 


tion, complained about the delay and expressed disappoint 
ment that they had not yet been assigned to an outfit. The 
usual gripes about Army inefficiency were rife. There was 
considerable talk of going over the hill or of going to Le 
Mans and shacking up for a few days. Men who had been 
in camp for a relatively long time—some of them more than 
a week—told of the attractions of Le Mans and implied that 
it was pretty easy to find women and liquor and that th 
MPs were causing no trouble. 

From the older men we learned that occasionally there 
were USO shows—that Dinah Shore had visited the de pot, 
and that there were moving pictures or other entertain 
ment at night 


Also that there Was a Camp orchestra with 
excellent 


some talent, 


including a female impersonator 


called Tessie, of whom everyone was very fond. There was 
a PX near by. I did not visit it but most of the men drew 
ration cards and came back with candy, smokes and other 
items. German cigars were popular 

Some ol the men insisted 
we were going back to E ngl: ind. Others said that they had 


heard on good authority that we would probably spend 


Rumors overran the depot. 


many meskes there for special training. There was talk of 


victories and bloody defeats at the front. The men found 
plenty ol companionship among themselves; there was lit 
that they felt and friendless. The gre 
gariousness of the American soldier seemed to make up for 


esp! it de corps. 


tle evide “nce alone 


Some men shot craps or played poker. Others slept or 
wrote letters. There were softball and volleyball games In 
the field, and apple fights. Men sat around fires, baked ap 
ples and talked about women, home, the war. It was an 


interminable and losing fight 


against boredom. Existence 


was meaningless. 

A soldier from a neighboring detachment came over. He 
had been in the depot for three weeks. Formerly a heavy 
weapons man, he was being retrained as a rifleman. He told 


about an excellent lecture on German uniform and equip 
ment by Gls wearing German uniforms 
ligence 


Military 


about 


Intel 
a good talk 
they had he: urd on enemy weap 


Training Units). He also told 
ons, mines and booby traps He 


said that the training program 
that the 


toughest thing about it was an o¢ 


didn’t amount to much 


casional five-mile hike 
On 


marched to the shipping area, 


Thursday morning I was 


where I joined a new pac kage 


These men were four weeks out 
of the United States. Thev had 
had seventeen weeks of infantrs 
training at Camp Wheeler, Geor 
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via ind were France approximately twenty-one weeks 


fter their induction. They had been moving along fast and 


vere in relatively high Spirits Some of them said the \ felt 


\< I] tl ined 


others te lt they knew much too litle about 


the ir we pon They were 


It 


Civil 


ind tactics to go into combat. 
ed down with great loads of equipment, which one 
laimed weighed over 120 pounds. The men wore 
ind carried new M1 rifles. 
\fter an hour's wait a convoy of six trucks pulled in. 
a truck The packs 
ilong the sides of the trucks; boxes of C rations 
vere pl iced cle wn the middle The men sat on the packs 
tl iddled the Once 


vas almost impossibl tor him to move 


MWhith ¢ 


loaded twenty-six men to 


ration boxes a man was seated 


Rumor Says Belgium 


Wi WCl not 


if that we wer 


told where we going, but rumor had 


headed tor Belgium. 


wer>re 
There was anxiety 
I t we miss secin 
foxholes 


howe d inter 


yg Paris. When signs of war were passed, 
such as or wrecked enemy equipment, the men 
Here again, however, there was no under 
saw. Silos were called flak tow 


tank passed was a Tiger, every gun, what 


st inding of the things they 
CI and every 
ever its type, was an “88.” 

lhese men said they had gone to Warminster, after cross 
ing in the Queen Mar) 
on Er \t Warminster they had had five days 
ol mare er food, no work except two short hikes, and 
they had 


[hey had then gone to Transit 


Chey griped about the bad chow 
iwlish s ships 


n their rifles on a thousand-inch range. 
Area No. 2, where they 
h id s sp nt three days \t the 14th Repl: icement Depot they 
had spent five days and zeroed their rifles again. They re 


7¢ roed j 


ceived very little training at the 14th, except for this zero 
ing in, which was conducted by the 118th Infantry Regi 
lhe men said this regiment had come from Iceland, 
They said they had asked ques 


tions about combat which the inexperienced cadre was un 


ment 


ind had seen no action 


ible to answer. 


(he trucks were uncovered. It rained and we soon were 


“i wake d ( old ( 


he sick the road 


rations were issued at 1700 and were eaten 
\gain there was no evidence of road dis 
Many gasoline fires 
and defecated without 
French civilians passing by 


‘ ipline \len scattered everywhere. 
men urinated 


attention to prope! Sanitation. 


wert started The 


espec ially women—were subjected to considerable cat 
None of the replacements spoke French. The two 
most common shouts were “Oo la la, Mademoiselle” and 
“Zig-zig.” Cigarettes and candy continued to strew our 
wake. The trip lasted all night. It 
\t times the 
discomfort became intolerable 


4 illing 


Was a cruel ordeal. 


when an arm ot leg threatened to 
he crushed as the truck bounced 
ind the men tried to adjust them 
selves more comfortably. Some 
slept—but for most it was a wet, 
cold and painful experience. 
The trip was broken for about 
two hours by a breakdown of one 
of the trucks. A replacement cap 
tain—the ranking officer present— 
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ordered gasoline cans broken out and ope ned 
dug and gasoline poured into the holes; a ma 
ap plied and huge bonfires—about a dozen o} 
up alongside the road. Men heated C rations 

over the fame. The captain was unsparing of g 
ditional cans were consumed. The men lay 
captain's prodigality. How much gasoline wa 

ing this halt is difficult to say. No effort was m 

At 0600 Friday there was a chow hal: 
Again great gasoline fires were lit. Th 


wood. 
gium. 
dered off into the fields beside the road. \gai 
and road discipline were nonexistent. 

The men knew they were in Belgium. A | 


ment was “These Belgians have the same fou 


guage as the French.” 
Sore and Disgusted 
At 1200 Friday we arrived at the 3d Replacement Depo, 
It was a large, bleak, muddy field. We wer 


Locator cards and APO cards were filled out. A n 
rily checked equipment. I was asked why I ha 
coat. While we awaited orders, another outfit was issued 
ammunition and loaded into trucks. 


The sight t amm 
tende d to sober the men 


But by this time we were dir 
ill-tempered, beaten in wre and spirit. Worst of all, ov 
equipment was filthy. Rifles were damaged by the crus 
ing they had received in the trucks. Tubes of toothpas 
and shaving cream had burst and smeared their content: 
over the packs. The men were sore and disgusted 

I was assigned to the 477th Replacement Company 
the 90th Replacement Battalion. The commanding office: 
spoke to the new men. He gave us the rules of the depot 
familiarized us with what we might expect in the way 
schedules, read us General E isenhower’'s order of the da 
on nonfraternization and mentioned the fact that we vw 
have combat experience talks from veteran soldiers. His 
talk was brief, direct and to the point—the first I had heard 
since entering the system. The chaplain was introduc 
He appealed to the men to coéperate with the depot 
thorities. A represe ntative of the depot medics spoke next 
He gave us a brief . realistic sex talk and then a short am 

We then marched across a muddy field and into son 
near-by woods, where there were straw pallets. We lined up 
for chow, which consisted of beans, spaghetti, meat, bread 
pudding, coffee and a box of C rations. Each man also 
issued a pack of cigarettes. It was good food, prepared, 
later learned, at short notice, and we felt better after eatit 

In the afternoon we 


had an equipment shakedown 
pitched our tents and loafed 
There were no entertainment 
cilities of any kind 
Army Talks, no reading matte! 

nothing except a few copies 0! 
Stars and Stripes, which appear 

late in the afternoon 
uncomfortable conditions wer 
shared by the cadre. 

By this time the men wv 
scious of their nearnes : 
enemy lines. The CO had \ arn 
us of the Luftwaffe and men 
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it iSO 


ided twenty-six men to a 

LY on our packs or on boxes 
uc ys 
C1 placed down the middle. 
, was seated it was almost 
ible for him to move. 


ensitive to lights at night. 

{ theretore no campfires or 

lights. We huddled to 

‘her in the dark and bedded down 

(he men’s manner had under 

ther change. Much of their 

bntering and gaiety had disappeared. 
ere was very little talk and appar 

y considerable thought about what 
he morrow might bring. 

here was no combat experience 

cheduled for our company 
next day, Saturday. I therefore 
evealed my identity to the CO and 
plained that I would like to attend 
ch a lecture. 1 was taken to another area where I attended 
wo of them. One was by a field artillery lieutenant who had 
een wounded, was on his way back to his outfit, and who 
yas drafted for the lecture job. The audience was primarily 
lemen, but the talk dealt mainly with technical aspects of 
eld artillery. Relatively little interest was shown. No 
estions were asked. 

[he second lecture was conducted by a tank platoon 
ler, a lieutenant who talked primarily about his spe 
lty—-tanks. The audience was another group of riflemen 
e talk tended toward the semitechnical. There was no 
ference to the questions the men incessantly asked among 

hemselves—about 88s, what to take into combat, funda 
entals of combat—what one does when one first hears 

nemy fire, fear, and so on. This officer spoke well, how 
ind the men were interested. 

[he training officer of this unit, to whom my identity 
ad been revealed, informed me of the work of a news 
nalysis team consisting of an officer and three enlisted 
nen. This team was routed throughout the depot by head 
juarter ind spoke to each company at least once a week. 
published a weekly news analysis. This officer stated 
at the men were interested in two things—the progress 


} 
b +h 


ne war and what was going to happen to them. The war 
nalysis talks and the combat experience talks were the 

}means of satisfying these interests. The captain also 
the regular training program in effect at the depot. 

The id at this depot was good. A typical meal con 
sted hash, spinach, beans, bread, jam, fruit salad, two 
loughn s and coffee. There were no complaints about the 
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chow. Again there was evidence that a strong effort was 


being made to compensate for the lack of other facilities 
by good hot chow and plenty of it. By this time, men were 
sho-t of cigarettes and candy. They began to regret their 
earlier generosity along the roads. 

\ factor not prev iously mentioned was an AWOL stock 
ade in the same field where men were received and shipped 
from this depot. The stockade caused much comment. 
Some of the men remarked they would rather be in it than 
at the front. The opportunity for going AWOL, which had 
not occurred to some of us before, was apparent. 

On Saturday afternoon, upon my request, | was with 
drawn from my company and shipped to the 92d Replace 
ment Battalion, about five miles from Aachen. The mood 
of the men here was utterly different from the men I had 
known in earlier phases of the system. The atmosphere was 
serious. The casuals, particularly, behaved like old men 
hey were thoughtful, somewhat morose, but nevertheless 
anxious to get back to their units. The new men were grim 

| he depot battalion was quart red in a forest, well within 
sound of the guns. We were all received by some cordial 
NCOs, whose good humor and kindly demeanor cheered 
us up. 

I was assigned to the 2d Platoon of the 482d Rifle Com 
pany. I pitched my tent with a Ist Division casual—a combat 
veteran of Africa, who had been back in a UK hospital with 
a malaria recurrence 

[here was no training program or anything else here to 
help pass the time. No one told us the score, but it was 
generally understood that men passe d through this battalion 
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The night was noisy with gunfire and the drone of German planes. 


1 tw three days at most, and that the whole idea was 
take it easy, eat plenty ol good chow and wait for assign 
ment 
lhe men gathered toge ther in groups lhe replacements 
yenel illy listened The casuals did most of the talking. 


| he il sper h was the usual r¢ markable mixture of war and 
| 


] 
CX VALLI 


ind wounds, girls and conquests, pornography 
ind battle lore—all mixed up and interminable 
We slept until 0800. The night was noisy with gunfire 


ind the drone of German planes. There were no bugle 
ills. We could have slept longer except that we were hun 
ry and went to the mess tent for chow, which was served 
bout VUssv [he food was excellent. Conversation dealt 
th the activity of the guns and planes the previous 
night. It was that the 


ramatize the experience ind emphasiz¢ the danger. The 


ipparent men tended to over 


ruUMO! pr id th it many bombs had bee n dropped and that 


(,erman pl ines 


h id scraped the treetops. 


} 
In the area was a spec ial service tent with a radio and a 
magazine Chere were no maps OI other onentation 
tel i] 1\ iil bl 


On Sunday afternoon | was alerted and marched to the 
h pping point. Casu ils were grouped In one area, replace 


nts in another. Near by was a Red Cross clubmobilk 
ving doughnuts and coffe« \s usual it was raining and 
ere | vo-hour wait. We were left to ourselves. No 
vin e were going oO! what lay ahead. We 

i pact ind Lited in the rain 
| | ! drew uy \n othcer checked the men 
| ether they were all trained as riflemen. One 
d been trained only as a truck driver 
l] pulled out ol the group The rest ot us were 





t | 
y the 
lt 
het 
he 
“as 
net 
rst 
omp 
the 
the 
ruin 
any | 
uidec 
bnothe 
At t 
ery! 
julp! 
erch 
com 
ne 
loaded into the trucks. I was in the last one. Bet 
pulled out the man who had claimed to be a driver 
us. We drove off in the rain. Not a word was spoken 
we passed through the dragon’s teeth and pillboxes o! 
Siegfried Line. The intensity of the artillery fire 
at a railroad crossing, where we stopped for severa 
utes. [he men were nervous. Enemy shells were bursting 
on a near-by hillside and the men expressed fear that t 
Germans were ranging in on the crossroads. We 
on, howev er, without even near misses, and arrived ' 
main street of a small German village, where we det 
We huddled in the road in a drenching downpou - 


battery of 240mm. guns in the next field was shooting 
Elements of the 5th Armored Division 
rumbling down the road, tank after tank adding 

din. 


our heads. 


[he regimental adjutant, a captain, stood it 
way and talked to us. For the first time we learned we wei 
joining the 26th Regiment of the Ist Division. H 
briefly about the formidable record of the divisior 
regiment. He explained that the regimental cor 
regretted his inability to greet us but that the 
chaplain was there. He introduced the chap! 
added his own greeting. His talk was simple. Hi 
men that there was one thing the regimental c 
would not stand for—showing up with headac! 
aches or other evidences of inability to stand th 
said that we would be expected to do our job as m 
were then called out and men were assigned to 
thence to companies, platoons and squads. W 
next twelve hours the new group had its first cas 
Unfortunately my assumed name, Arthur Gi 

familiar to the adjutant. In May 1944, I had be: 


, 
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sttalion and had served as a private during its 
Blandford, England. Subsequently I had 
1e 16th Infantry Regiment of the Ist Division 
and this fact also was known to the adjutant. 
+ th pulled me out of the battalion and took me 
» the ntal CP. 

It v t until the next day that I got into Aachen, 
here giment was actively ‘engaged in street fighting. 
he ba n, which was fighting on Wassenburg Strasse, 
ive replacements at chow time. Replacements were 
et by the battalion adjutant. The men were split up. The 
Fst ter) nen went to Company E and the rest to other 
pal A guide from Company E led the men directly 
pany, about 150 yards away in another street 
the Augusta Strasse. The CP was on the ground floor of 
mine: The replacements reported in. 
pany UO assigned them to pli 1toons. 












0 the ‘ 


The com 
A platoon runner 
he men to the platoons about 100 yards away in 


house. 








buided 
nothe! $ 

At a battalion CP equipment was checked. Practically 
g the men had was taken away from them. 


treet. 


werythi! Their 
quipment was reduced to bare essentials—a bar of soap, a 
anor, blades, toothbrush, tooth powder, a towel, a hand 
erchief, a couple pairs of socks, a change of underwear, 
b comb, a small mirror, cigarettes and matches and an extra 
handolier of ammunition and two grenades. Blankets and 
the carrier packs the men had cz weied so many miles with 
«) much discomfort were left Blankets 
brought up later. 

[here was no — ’ by the squad. Whether it was 


be hind. were 


tore We 
ria bazooka team, a BAR position or machine-gun strong 
Olned 
a a point, the situation became completely realistic. It was a 
‘KEN as 
< of the matter of manning a strongpoint and covering all ap 
OF Ul . rn” ' 
ner proaches with a field of fire. From that point on the re 
LiCasegd i ° 
a placement was pretty much on his own. There was little 
vat .. falk. The replacement learned the hard way. 
| 
that the Estimate of the System 
movec > ‘ 4 
1 in the \ more or less fair estimate of the Ground Force Re 
tucked. placement System by an average replacement might stack 
our. A Rup as fe slows: 
i ens [he system was staffed by humane officers and enlisted 
were a men who seemed for the most part, to be doing their best to 
to the fg lelp the replacement and casual passing through the 
a door. je system 
ve wer Of necessity the treatment was impersonal. 


cl ws Food, with some exceptions—was good in quality and 


ind the § *dequate in quantity. An exception was the C-ration diet 
mander {0 Transit Area No. 2. 

ittalior Facilities were limited in the 

1. wh xtreme—in many cases almost 

Id tl nonexistent. 

ande l'ransportation facilities also 


hacl vere limited. On short trips 


HH rowded trucks were tolerable and 
Names fag the men took them without a 
tripe. Long trips, such as from 

Le Mans to I iége, in overcrowded 

trucks were cruel experiences 

which convinced the men that 


} 


one the Army was indifferent to their 
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and determined to treat them like cattle. It was 
likely that the sights ot rifles, Ci irefully zeroed In, may have 
been damaged or changed in the course of the battering 
they took on these crowded trucks. 

Equipment and supplies were frequently checked but 


nothing seemed to be done about them 


weltare 


The men felt over 
supplied. One of the worst gripes was the size and we ight 
of their carrier packs. Much of their equipment sec med 
unnecessary. Vital equipment, such as bayonets and en 
trenching tools, was not supplied when needed, but extra 


cotton underw Car, 


which was unnecessary, was issued and 


became added and unnecessary weight and bulk in an al 
ready tight and heavy pack. 
“Hurry up and wait” 


Men were rushed 


the day 
shipping areas many hours before 


was to be the order of 


trucks arrived to move them off. Then they waited. Man 
agement and planning were poor. There was never an 
explanation. 

Men often arrived at new locations after dark. This was 


a severe morale depressant. | he men complained that had 


they left earlier they would have arrived in daylight and 
would have been able to pitch tents and bed down in rela 
tive comfort. 

[here was too much “chicken.” In each new depot the 
men went through the same procedures, which became 
New APO cards 
and supply lists were filled in. Reclassification interviews, 
consisting of name, 


meaningless and boring. locator cards, 


rank and organization, which seemed 
pointless, were undergone time and again. There was one 
short arm after another. There shakedown of 
equipment after another without much being done about 


it. 


was one 


Morale was high or low depending Pe the length of 
the replacements’ stay in the system. Replacements with 
an MOS other than 745 : apparently remained in the system 
Even 

745s, ‘who passed through the system with relative speed, 
suffered considerable depression when they remained in a 


depot longer than a few days. 


1 long time with serious consequences to morale. 


But the most important morale depressant throughout 
the system was the sense of boredom, futility, 
time and opportunity. There was not enough 


and wasted 
or nothing 
to do. The men sensed that they were heading for com 
bat. The lack of information about where they were going, 
to what outfits they would be assigned, what would be ex 
pected of the ‘mM upon « arriv al, whi it they should know, what 
equipment they would need, what the enemy was like, 


how they could increase the se 


their chances of survival 
blanks in the picture emphasized 
the impersonality of the system 
and left the men with a sense of 
being nothing more than cannon 


fodde I 


Because of lack of information 


Many of 


rumors dealt MU ith « xtreme ly 


rumors were rite. these 


heavy 
Their 
chances of survival seemed less as 


The 


to being cannon fodder, 


casualties at the front 


each day passed references 
and 


being led to the slaughter pen, in 
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creased each day and with the continuing failure to tell the 


men anything to offset ignorance and rumor 


Casuals Help and Harm 


\ main source of battle information was the casual. 
Whether the casual did good or harm depended upon the 
individual. If he was inclined to be mischievous he did dam 
ive If he had a humane and serious outlook he was a great 
he Ip to the replacements. | xcept In one case the 3d Re 
placement Depot) there was no official use made of casuals. 

Casuals were the most bitter and unhappy individuals 
in the replacement system. The main desire of many was 
to get back to their outfits. They could not understand why 
they were not permitted to do so. Many of them were Pur 
ple Heart men. They were irked at having to go through 
the same routine as green replacements. Their attitude be 

ime more embittered the longer they stayed in the sys 
tem and the more moves they made. Their embittered atti 
o replacements and deepened 
the mood of gloom whic h gradually enveloped the package. 
he replacement's opportunities to become informed or 

) pass time constructively were few. Orientation maps 
were popular and effective but were insufhicient. Stars and 
Stripes were grabbed off by cadre and too few reached the 
replacements. Yanks were practically nonexistent. The 


tude was communicated t 


radio facilities seemed relatively good. In certain cases—par 
ticularly the 3d Replacement Depot—there was a depot 
news bulletin which was helpful. The distribution was 
small. Generally men were cut off from reading matter and 
other informational media. 
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The next day I got into A 
the regiment was actively, 
street fighting 


€N where 


Zaged jp 


An effort was made to ; 
tertainment. The band 
service program at the 14th | 
ment Depot, for instance, were 
morale factors, but there 
enough of this to satisfy the amu 
ment hunger of all the men. | 
ment was unsatistactory—ther 
delays and breakdowns in mot 
picture equipment. The men wer 
thrown back on their own resox 
Bull sessions, card games, craps 


} 





sheer blank ennui were the co 
experience of all. The temptatio 
goof off was great. Many did 

Mail—one of the greatest potential morale boosters—did 
not reach the average replacement or casual within th 
system. The men questioned the constant change of APO 
numbers and the resultant confusion that ensued. Most 
the men sent each new APO number to their hom« 

At the end of two or three weeks in the system they sent 
home as many as four or five APO numbers, and th 
chances of ever receiving mail under such conditions we: 
slim. One of the rumors rife in the system was that ther 
was a warehouse with over two million undelivered letters 
to replacements. 

lhe final phases of the replacement’s precombat expe 
iences moved with breathless rapidity. Too late he learned 
the unit to which he was assigned. He was absorbed int 
that unit and into combat without any opportunity to know 
much more than its name. He learned practically nothing 
about his battalion, company, platoon or squad before he 
found himself in the thick of battle. It is said that men 
were sometimes killed or wounded before they even knev 
the name of their squad leader. The combat lessons | arned 
by the outfit were communicated to the replacements the 
hard way. There was no time for his squad mates to tell 
him or train him in his job. This added to the man’s dan 
ger, it added to the squad’s danger. It made a replacement 
in some cases more of a liability than an asset to | mself 
and to the squad. 


In a future issue of The INnranrry JourNAL ( 01 
Goodfriend will recount his second experience as « ce 
ment—in January 1945 with the 78th Infantry Divis 
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.PRIL 1942, MY CHIEF IN A BRANCH OF THE WAR 
tment Bureau of Public Relations shoved a stack of 
Corps photographs at me, and said, “See if you 
we ought to release these for publication.’ 
red at photos of strange and awesome tanks, new 
ications equipment, and 
ind and northern Ireland, 
| don't know anything about this 


landing operations in 
shuddered and said, “But, 
I’ve never been a 


H | he h,” 
t took me a while to realize what he meant by that heh 
Hi a int I was in for trouble trouble that lasted 
da half years. From that \pril of 1942 until five 


ks after V-] Day I never managed to escape from cen 


he said. “You are now.” 


ip, except for a carefree period of seven months during 
h I handled the accredit: ition and transportation of wat 


spondents for the Bureau of Public Relations. I was 


} 


weed from that happy spot to a hot corner as chief of 


Bureau’s Review Branch, and from there went over 
hief news censor for the Southwest Pacific theater 


I sneaked upstairs from that assignment, in 





To some combat officers a military censor is a 
profligate dispenser of Top Secrets while to 
some reporters he is a dim-wit stooge of the 
brass hats. The answer is that no two persons 
will ever agree about what is censorable and 
what is not, as Colonel Powell says in reply to 
Jack Turcott’s blast in last month’s Journal 
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Lieutenant Colonel 
Richard P. Powell 


lune of 1945, to become executive officer tor the theater 
PRO, the censorship problems followed 

So I had a lot of censorship experience. I'v« heard and 
read, during the war, a lot of attacks on Army press censot 
ship. Apparently I’m going to kee p on hearing and reading 
lurcott’s article, “It Ain't 


Fun,” in last month’s INFANTRY JoURNAI 


such attacks, judging trom Jack 
It’s about time 
that somebody spoke up for the Army press censor 

There is an impression throughout the land that military 
There is a belief, espec ially 
that officers fight for the 
privilege of requisitioning a gross of blue pencils and hack 


press censors love their work 


among some war correspondents, 
ing news copy into quivering pieces Personally I never 
managed to find any volunteers. In my time I have dragged 
several dozen officers from other jobs into censorship. | 


could sum up their reaction in four words 


“No! No! Not that! 
I his reaction was not the result of hatred for rear echelon 
work because, in a combat 7one, the censors had to 


be up where the action was happening and the stories being 


written. Southwest Pacific censors hit the beach in early 
waves of every major operation in the theater's history 
and Wa 


drilled through the shoulder bya Jap slug. In the Lingayen 


One had a rubber boat shot out from under him, 


show, another censor claims to have nailed one of the two 
Jap planes credited to our press Communications ship, the 
Apache. (This claim is not confirmed; 
definite that his 
antenna. ) 


howeve r, it is 
50-caliber slugs got the Apache's radio 
One of our censor officers was in the first plane 
to reach Atsugi Airfield on August 30, 1945—the first day 


of the occupation of Japan 
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We could offer action, all right. We could even wangle 
an occasional promotion. But neither of these inducements 
won volunteers. The trouble was, as every prospective 
censor knew, that nobody loves the censor. 

The censor who did a perfect job did not win praise. He 
won a grudging silence. The censor who was too strict 
drew agonized yells from the press; newspapers published 
bitter pieces about his work and editors protested to Wash- 
ington. The censor who was too lenient drew acid letters- 
through-channels from general officers, hinting that if the 
censor really wanted the Japs to win why didn’t he put on 
split-toed sandals and grab an Arisaka rifle and get over on 
the other side where he belonged. 


Censors Get the Blame 


Nobody collected more blame during the war than the 
censors. Not even the weather received so much blame. 
Censors have been accused, by war correspondents, of 
blackjacking the truth, smothering great news stories and 
murdering the King’s English. Mr. 
charge. 


Turcott adds a new 
He writes that censorship so bothered him that “I 
didn't write a line for six weeks . because it was the 
only way | could advise my editor that something was 
“ x 2 

I didn’t know Mr. Turcott so | can’t answer this charge 
from personal experience. But it seems interesting that the 
wal correspondents from Mr. lurcott’s own organization 
who followed him in the Southwest Pacific didn't have any 
such trouble. Guy Richards, who replaced Mr. Turcott, 
never had a story killed. Now and then a few changes had 
to be made in one of Guy's stories, but they were always 
made on a compromise basis and I do not recall that Guy 
ever stated that he was unfairly treated. 

Lowell Limpus, who replaced Guy Richards, came to 
me several weeks after V-] Day and boasted that only three 
words had been censored from his stories while in our 
theater. Since both Guy and Lowell were from the same 
news organization that Mr. Turcott represented, it seems 
logical to believe that they would have been interested in 
the same type of material as Mr. Turcott. Yet their stories 
passed and Mr. Turcott's didn’t. I hesitate to draw any 
conclusions from this because I'd rather not be as unfair 
to Mr. Turcott as he was, in his article, to the censors. 

For my money, military press censors had one of the 
toughest jobs in the Army. It required balanced judgment, 
patience, intellige nce, diplomacy, tact, a wide knowledge 
of military affairs, and an understanding of high politics 
and international affairs. Perhaps some of us didn't meet 
these requirements, but I do know that most of the cen- 
sors who served with me, both in the War Department and 
overseas, were far above average in those fields. I can best 
prove this by citing the fact that, overseas, we often lent 
censors to divisions and corps as public relations officers. 
Nearly every one returned from such assignments with a 
decoration from the unit CG, and with a fine reputation 
among war correspondents who had visited those units. But 
once back behind a blue pencil, nobody loved them. The 
trouble is that, while a doctor may bury his mistakes, a cen- 
sor publishes his. And by the very nature of censorship, no 
matter how a censor handles a tricky roblem there is al- 
ways someone to call his action a mistake 
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fo many officers in other branches of the \rny, 4, 
military press censor was a profligate who skip; through 
life scattering Top Secrets hither and yon. ‘| highly 
vocal minority of war correspondents, the censo 


: a guy 
who never got past second grade due to having inherite: 
unfortunate traits from Jack the Ripper. 

The main problem of censorship arose from the fact thy 
nobody ever agreed and nobody ever will agree about wh» 
is censorable and what is not. I have never met | » peopl 
who agreed exactly as to where censorship should degin 


and where it should end. The extremes of opinion are jl 
lustrated by two comments made to me early in the wa; 
in Washington. One comment by a high-ranking ind 
vidual (not an Army officer, by the way) was: “If | had my 
way, I'd tell the public when a war began and when j 
ended, and nothing in between.” The other comment was 
made by a top executive of an important news medium 
He said, “If you fellows would drop all this censorshi 
stuff and let us use what we thought best, we'd win th 
war for you in half the time it’s going to take.” 

Neither comment, of course, represents average opinio 
Most people can, at least, agree on certain general rules 
They will agree that censorship should concern itself wit 
military security only, and that information of value to th 
enemy should not be released. The difficulty comes in 
interpreting these general policies. Where, in time of war 
does military security en Can criticism of field com 
manders be passed regardless of its effect on the morale of 
troops? Can criticism of allies be permitted even though 
may destroy the cooperation necessary to win a ami 
No general rule can be laid down for the handling of s 
Each one has to be sweated out by the censor as 
separate Case. 

Perhaps the second general rule—against releasing info: 
mation of value to the enemy—seems easier to interpret. |! 
isn't. In the first place, almost anything the enemy car 
learn is of value to him. In the second place, a censor would 
have to be on the enemy’s general staff to know exact) 
what the enemy knows and does not know. In the third 
place, much information of value to the enemy may 
released, be of even greater value to our side, by causing 
increased effort among both civilians and the armed forces 

In the Pacific theater we censored for three things 
straight operational security, high policy, and accuracy. ll 
three points were the subject of bitter criticism by various 
war correspondents. I would agree with perhaps ten per 
cent of the criticism, but in general I believe that our poli 
cies were sound. 


stories. 


Communiqué Is the Bible 


In straight operational matters we used the daily con 
muniqué as our Bible. If a major activity was not salieel 
in the communiqué, correspondents could not write about 
it. This did not please the correspondent who had an ex 
clusive on an unannounced operation and who saw his 
story held perhaps twenty-four hours or more until it could 
be released. Final decision as to what could be : 
was General MacArthur's. And, if I may insert : 
without being considered presumptuous, I lve | hat the 
General’s judgment was excellent. Mr. Turcott points 0u! 
that such things as successful Jap air raids were often 


r¢ le ased 
, remark 
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Personally, and not speaking as a censor, 


Nooed wn. 
: ley were. Maybe Mr. Turcott would have en 
1g the Japs that their tactics were splendid and 


Ma excellent on such-and-such a raid. I wouldn't 
“a ved it. I guess Mr. Turcott is braver than I| am. 
\ lary of the communiqué-bible policy was that 
ents could not throw mud pies at the communi- 

9 several occasions they wanted to . . . badly. As 
Mr. 1 tt points out, they ‘objected that the communi- 
ués ned the fall of Manila, the retaking of Bataan, 
J mpletion of the Mindanao campaign before those 
vents had actually happened. From the point of view that 
here were still many armed and belligerent Japs i in Manila, 
Qataan and Mindanao, they were right. But in the Pacific 


here re always Japs popping up to kill and be killed 
ng alter the major fighting had ceased. Somebody had to 
lecide when a campaign was over, and the commander 
made his decisions from the point of view of a master chess 
slaver: when he had the Japs in a spot in which he could 
“a Checkmate in four moves no matter what happens,” 
mpaign was won. He was always right, by the way. 
Yer shane our operational policy had its faults. So does 
ny apenas system. In the European Theater, corre 
spondents were not held to the bounds of a communiqué. 
[hey were usually permitted to write what they saw, and 
metimes they did not see the whole picture. I recall Anzio 
achhead stories, which became so gloomy that General 
Eisenhower had to issue an official statement denying that 
I remember Battle-of-the-Bulge stories along 
the same line, and I remember how those gloomy stories 
vere played above the denials by Army commanders. 


all was lost. 


Troubles With “Policy’’ Censorship 


Books could be written by any censor in any theater of 
ag en about his troubles with ‘ ‘policy” censorship. I 
t know what would have happened if, after securing 
Manila, we had permitted violent published attacks on the 
Osmefia government and if we had passed witch-hunting 
wories about collaborationists. Maybe the high-test fuel of 
Filipino politics would have caught fire, and created civil 
turmoil that would have greatly handicapped military op- 
erations. Maybe nothing would have happened. But I be- 
lieve we played it the only safe way by censoring stories 
packed with political jellied gasoline. 
I don’t know what would have happened if we had per- 
mitted Aussie and American correspondents to beat each 
other's country over the head with that blunt instrument, 
the typewriter. They often tried to. For example, the 
Buna campaign is a touchy point with the Aussies. It has 
been played up, in the American press, as a gallant Ameri- 
can victory in which thousands of our troops struggled 
cross the Kokoda Trail and wiped out the Japs at Buna. 
\s a matter of fact very few American troops made the 
Kokoda march, and the subsequent Buna campaign was 
P timarily an Aussie victory. Every once in a while some- 
body in the Southwest Pacific would, not knowing the 
whole story, release a statement giving the Americans too 
much credit for Buna, and the Aussie correspondents 
would draw their portables and type to kill. The censors 
had to si top the stories. I don’t know what would have hap- 
pened if we had passed them. Maybe nothing. Maybe a 
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controversy in Australia that would have harmed the allied 
war effort. 

Censorship for accuracy was one of our foremost con 
siderations, and the policy that most enraged some corre 
spondents. Censorship for accuracy can be carried too far, 
and now and then probably was. On the other hand it was 
a protection both to the correspondent and to the theater, 
and resulted in the elimination of many completely errone 
ous stories and statements. 

| have already mentioned the case of correspondents 
who do not see the whole picture of an operation. T his was 
the major point of accuracy on which we insisted. An ex 
ample of a lesser type of accuracy appeared in a story that 
reached me, because of the writer's prote sts, after | got the 
executive officer job. The correspondent had written a 
yarn blasting GHQ for permitting Baguio, a potential 
he lth resort, to be take nN over for ofhicer rest c: amps by ‘ ‘al 
most every headquarters in General MacArthur's com 
mand” while medical people vainly tried to get hospitals 
there. I counted the number of major headquarters in Gen 
eral MacArthur's command, and got a total of thirty-six 
I asked the writer how many he meant by 
headquarters.” He 


CC ITps. 


“almost ev ery 


meant three: two divisions and one 

Still smaller matters of accuracy involved plain ordinary 
boners. I recall two beauties: the correspondent who wrote 
an article about the “deadly Jap bamboo machine gun” (he 
meant Nambu machine gun 


and the correspondent who 
wrote about the 


ravages of “anemic dysentery” among 
troops. We didn’t censor out boners; we merely pointed 
them out in friendly fashion to the writer in case he wanted 
to change them. | to remind Mr. 
Turcott that censors are not the only ones who make 
mistakes. 

On the whole, I think that military press censorship 
in our theater operated about as smoothly as any censor 
ship can operate . in spite of the fact that on one occa 
sion a war corresponde nt who had arrived in our theater 
exactly thirty-six hours earlier declared hotly, 


censorship of any I’ve seen.” 


mention them here 


absurd 


“It’s the worst 
We got along well with the 
greatly majority of war corresponde nts and, when a censor 
and a corre sponde nt disagreed on what should be passed, 
a compromise could usually be reached. My proof that 
we got along well with most correspondents is that, when 
censorship was abolished, out of more than 250 war cor 
respondents who had been in our theater in the preceding 
month, only five wrote now-it-can-be-told stories about their 
censorship troubles. 


Unprepared Reporters 


Most run-of-the-mill censorship troubles could be traced 
to lack of training on the part of the war corre sponde nt or 
the censor. My chief once startled a meeting of news 
media executives by stating that the press and radio were 
unprepared to cover a war. I find myself agreeing with that 
statement. No one would think of commissioning an 
officer, assigning him to G-3 and ordering him to prepare 
a daily operational report on a c: ampaign until he had first 
received a considerable period of training, during which he 
would learn a great deal about the framework of armies 
and how they operate. But reporters fresh from city rooms 
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Were accredited, sent overseas, and ordered to report the 


Drov»ress 
S 


ol campaigns without knowing a platoon trom a 
platypus 

Sometimes this produced amazing results, as in the Casc 
t a new correspondent who flew over the scene of a 
paratroop drop and wrote that it was a horrible tragedy in 
which every paratrooper had been killed. He had seen the 
ground covered with crumpled chutes and thought that 


More often, the lack of 


raining led correspondents who saw only one part of an 


meant the chutes hadn't opened. 


ction to report the entire action in accordance with the 
small part they saw. Thus, if they saw a regiment advanc 
ing easily in an action involving several divisions, the action 
was a 


complete success. If they saw the regiment having a 


tough time, the whole operation was in danger. In these 
cases the censor had to step in. 

| he foregoing remarks do not apply to many of the cor 
re sponde nts W ho st: ived overseas a and studied 


Most ot them bec: ime experts with whom 


1 long time 
their business 
gen rals often discussed operations on equal terms. Such 
COrT¢ spondents a r lom h: id censor trouble. 

Lack of training accounted for perh: aps a majority of the 
mistakes that our military press censors made, including 
several of those mentioned by Mr. Turcott. Certainly it 
accounted for most instances of the worst mistake a censor 
can make until an officer had been 
grinding away at a ce nsorship desk for a long time, he did 
not realize 


meconsistency. But, 


that every action he took hs id to be consistent 


with the actions of other censors 


An untrained censor, 
also, tends to make editorial changes in copy 
that 


¢ hange Improves the text 


a practice 


naturally inturiates the writer whether or not the 


\ny censor, trained or untrained, can pass information 
possibly great value to the enemy in a moment of care- 
and it is sometimes difficult to be careful about 
every word when you may be handling thirty or forty thou- 
sand words on a tough day. 


lessness, 


My own major slip was in 
September of 1942, when I had the dubious distinction of 
being the first to announce that U. S. troops were in Labra 
Yank Magazine. The text was 
a report on the difficulty of life 
You couldn’t have learned from the 
it was Alaska or Canada or Maine. But you 
could have learned from the date line, which stated simply, 
Somewhere | forgot to read the date line. 


dor. The story was for 
— innocent; just 
in a trozen country. 


text whether 


in | abrador.” 


Who Passed That? 


One of our best censors, in the Leyte landing, passed a 
story identifying the cruiser on which General MacArthur 
The censor was in a fog when he 
passed that, what with working twenty-four hours a day in 
a tiny stateroom on the Apache, with raid w: a coming 
as freque ntly as the sound of the ship's bell. Locating the 
General's floating headquarters was not considered healthy 
on account of an excess of Jap bombs and kamikaze pl. ines 
in the air. A Navy ship monitored the outgoing story and 
all r: dio trafhe in Leyte Gulf ceased white that awful ques- 
tion crackled over command channels: WHO PASSED 
CHAT? 

he censor, prepared to smile bravely and to ask that the 
customary blindfold be omitted, was brought to the Gen- 
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eral’s headquarters. General MacArthur listen; 
the story. “All right,” he said. “Forget it.” 

Probably the war correspondent who identified the (,, 
eral’s cruiser on that occasion didn’t realize 
sending the kamikazes an open invitation. But 
other occasions—more than | like to remembe: 
correspondents deliberately tried to slip vital mi 
mation past the censors. During my tour of du: 
advance hints were written (but not passed 
important operation. Usually only one or two 
ents were involved, but it only would have tak: 
to have alerted the Japs. l recall one well kn 
spondent who slipped a detailed story about ka 
tacks past an isolated censor, at a time when it was vi 
keep the Japs in ignorance of the effectiveness of kamika 
planes. I recall another correspondent who attended a pre 
conference on the atomic bomb a few days after the { 
one was dropped. A famous scientist had agreed to disc, 
the bomb to some extent. Before the conference, | read ; 
the correspondents the atomic bomb policy that had } 
been radioed to us by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In intrody: 
ing the scientist, I explained that he would answer som; 
off-record questions but that he could only be protnd ss 
prepared statement. The scientist himself repeated thi 
The correspondent in the case disregarded the prepared 
statement and turned in a story exclusively based on th 
off-record remarks. 

Fortunately for the sanity of censors, and for the progr 
of the war in general, there were few such correspondent 

Perhaps ninety-five per cent of them went all the way : 
coopers ate with us on blacked-out topics, even thou oh t 
might not entirely agree with the extent of the black 

[heir cooperation was especially praiseworthy because | 
were also in trouble when an unethical correspond nt man ex 
aged to slip one through; they would have to reply to ira 
messages from their home offices asking why a competit 
had be aten them. 

Well, it’s ancient history now, and this ex-censor is 
ing in a home into which even my small children dare not 
bring a blue pencil. I have one cherished memory of th 
job. It was in October 1945, in Tokyo, and the Jap A 
had been demobilized to an extent that made it ay for 
General MacArthur to discontinue censorship. | went 
down to the censorship office and whispered the glad news 
to the censors, and we waited happily for the first corr 
spondent to enter with a story. Two minutes later, in cam 
Ralph Teatsworth of United Press. 


“Take it away,” we yelled. “We don’t want to see it 

Ralph smiled. He is a nice guy and was always patien 
with censors. “I want it censored,” he explained. 
Take it away,” we howled. “We're out of business 
Censorship has just ended!” 

Ralph looked at us for a few moments without speaking 
He was adjusting his ideas to a world in which there wer 
no military press censors. We waited for him to grin, ' 
laugh, to shriek, to taste the joys of freedom. Ralph didn't 

“Then, who,” he said mournfully, “is going to cat h my 
mistakes?” 

All right, tell me he didn’t mean it. Somebody ' 
trying to make censors unhappy. Nobody loves them. 
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'm Against the Merger 


By Henry McLemore 


f A SINGLE READER HAS ASKED MY OPINION ON 
atter, but for tear that many of you may be 
ng back only because of a lack of interest in what 

| might have to say, I would like to give my views 

he prop sed merger of the armed forces. 

| am against unification of the Army, the Navy and 

\ir Forces. 1 know this statement precludes any 
lihood of my ever being invited to the White 

House and a chance to swipe a box of those matches 

marked “Stolen from Harry Truman.” I also know 
it won't please General Eisenhower and that 

when and if I go back in the Army he won't lift a 

finger to keep me off KP. But against unification I am, 

nd for several reasons. Firstly, the merger makes too 
much sense. It is too logical. It adds up like two and 

This would never do. It would make thousands 
upon thousands unhappy because an Army travels on 
lisorderliness as well as on its stomach. 

Secondly, the merger would result in wholesak 
ipoplexy by the Navy. All over the seven seas, as 
well as on rivers, lakes and in swivel chairs, high 
ranking Navy brass would turn green like a dollar 
watch and throw fits of the most generous propor 
tions. Secretary of the Nav y James V. Forrestal, who 
ilready has jeopardized the future happiness of his 
lungs yelling against the merger, would not only 
jump out of his beautifully tailored suits but his skin 
is well. And, as for Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, 
the chances are he would play submarine and try 
to swim underwater from here to Antwerp. 

Chirdly, the most important of all, it would be 
unfair to those who have to serve in the Army in 
time of war. The merger would work an almost un 
believable hardship on the doughboys. If merged, 
the Army, the Nav y and the Air Forces would wea 

same uniform, eat the same food, live about th« 
same and get about the same pay. 


' hat would just about finish off the GI especially 


rinted by permission of the McNaught Syndicate 
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the Infantry Gl. In the war just finished, the infan 


tryman (and here | speak from knowledge so first 
hand that it makes me hungry and my feet wet to 
mention it) depended on the Air Forces and the Navy 
tor all his little luxuries. The Navy always had ice 
water aboard, so even the perils of an invasion were 
made bearable by the fact that the Navy took the 
infantryman to the beaches and while en route he 
could drink from bubbling fountains instead of from 
a canteen that was as hot as the old fashioned bed 
warming brick. 

The Air Forces’ jackets were prettier and nicer 
than his own and by working after dark Cor on an 
Air Forces friend) the infantryman could get himsell 
a smart-looking outfit 

[he Navy had mattresses. By hook Ol crook Ol 
both), the doughfoot could sometimes manage himsel! 
a downy bed for his tired, dirty chassis 


The Air Forces men made mor than th 


money 
doughboy, which meant that there was usually a 
ready market for the souvenirs he picked up on the 
field of battle. 

The doughboy got his ice cream from the Navy o1 
\ir Forces and every now and then he could manage 
to snag onto a bottle of the stuff that cheers that an 
\ir Forces’ “Fat Cat” plane had flown in from som« 
remote point. 

There are Seabees who will tell you that the barbed 
wire they put up around their installations was not 
so much for protection against light fingered natives 
or infiltrating enemy troops as for protection against 
the GI, who was looking for such dainties as pillow 
slips, sheets and possibly a good bite of steak the Sea 
bees had left on their T-bones 

No, for the infantryman’s sake, there must be no 
merger. The doughboy must always be given the 
spiritual lift he gets from knowing that if he hangs 
on long enough and manages to get back, he will have 
a chance to wheedle, beg, buy or pilfer heart 


warming comforts from the Navy and the Air Forces 
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GENERAL HOSPITAL RECENTLY TO SEE ON! 
all int soldier who had lost a k u [his man 
1 private of Infantry | was his captain The visit pro 
vided a rare opportunity tor in officer after a war—a chance 
to tall it OVeT ' 


him. Over p «ligiou quantities of beer and far into the 


ith j private soldier who had served under 


night we iched some mutual conclusions 
We agreed that the most decisive factor in war is, and 
lways be, the spirit and determination of the men 
ho fight. It is the problem of fostering this spirit that 
presents the greatest test of military leadership. The art of 


var is, therefore, basically a problem in applied psychology 

Che only compensations which a soldier receives tor do 
ing hi luty in battle are the honors which accrue to him 
thereby. The bestowal of these honors constitutes one of 
the most effective methods of inculcating in the soldier a 
letermination to conduct himself honorably in battle. 

[hese honors include the privileges of wearing the uni 
rorm, insignia, campaign medals, decorations, the use ot 
military courtesies, participation in ceremonies and most 
important of all—public recognition and approval of his 
services 

Hlowever, the policy during this war seems to have been 
to spread these honors among as many classes of participants 
} 


iS POssit 


ile rather than to concentrate them upon the fight 
ing men \pp rently the theory was that this would help 
us get a uniform “all out” effort. This diffusing of military 
honors among those who don’t meet the enemy in battle has 
not only virtually destroyed a most effective tool of leader 
hip but constitutes a che: ap, petty theft of the few pitiful 
rewards that be long to the hghting sok lier. 

SINCE the combat soldier’ rs wes have bee n stolen trom 
him in this manner, their effectiveness has been largely nul 
lified. Pride in the uniform? The services wear the same 
uniform. Pride in the use of military courtesies? Not only 
do the service soldiers use these same customs, but our 
fighting soldier is expected to accept many of them as mili 
tary superiors even to the point of rendering the fighting 
man’s salute to females. Pride in medals and decorations? 
lhousands of army personnel who have never been near a 
battle have the right to wear more service ribbons, decora 
tions, battle stars and unit combat citations than men who 
have engaged the enemy in the front line. Insignia? I’ve 
seen WACs at Fort Knox wearing armored force patches 
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Discipline would be letter-perfect, “‘chicken” 
would disappear and esprit would be high if 
the Army gave back to the rightful owner—the 
front-line fighter—the traditions and the uni- 
forms now worn by a motley group, says this 
ex-Infantry company commander in a heartfelt 
appeal for adequate recognition for the sol- 
diers who meet the enemy face to face in battle 





and at Fort Benning wearing the crossed rifles of the |; 
fantry! In London I've seen them wearing Air Corp: 
signia and Paris wearing Ordnance and Signal ( 
insignia. Recently | observed a cute bit of fluff on the st 
of a large American city wearing the patch of an am 
diy ision. 

It is a bitter pill for your front-line soldier to swallov 
come back to Paris and London and back to the $ 
find himself lost in this mob of pseudo soldiers—Air ¢ 
noncombatants, messkit repair technicians, clerks 
orderlies, non-front-line medics, pink pants romeos 
swivel chair warriors in general. 


Not only does most of the rest of the Army outrank \ , 
combat man but it also appears that all civilians attached Jjmob . 
to the army automatically acquire othcer status and pr sug ] 


Witness the ne wspaper reporters, photographers 
technical advisors, scientific consultants, visiting Congress Bhecau 
men, and Hollywood producers. All wear the uniform of 
officers of the United States Army—so slightly modified that Hiweap 
the difference is noted only after the closest scrutiny r of 
Your fighting soldier presents a shabby contrast inde Ib 
He is evidently the lowest thing in the Army or out. My finally 
friend, the private of Infantry, fought a good fight 
his leg when struck in the knee by a burst from nachin ] 
pistol, and starved as a German prisoner, has one battle star 
a Purple Heart and a clean sleeve to show for it. Compar 
this with your garritroopers! Do you wonder then that the mb 
uniform is worn with little respect and that saluting has b MI 
come virtually extinct? v th 
The most ironical fact of all, however, is that the front WiRhat | 
line fighter, that small portion of the Army which sustains iReque 
the greatest losses, endures the greatest hards hij nd publ 
which the final outcome of battle rests, truly w: t only 
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ublic 





Title from the song “Rodger Young” 


honored but actually despised during the Wal 


the Infantry ask how it can be that the part ot 


vhich fights most receives the least credit? Part 


ry is familiar to most of us 
blic mind was fascinated by machines which ap 
insure quick, easy victory at small cost. In the 


etween the last wal and this one we were freé 


told by “military experts that the Infantry would 


ninor role. During the war the myth was main 
y part of the press and accepted by a large portion 
With the coming of new technological ad 
ich as the exploitation of atomic energy we heat 


mce again, “The Queen is dead.” The press, and 
of the 
morons armed with popguns and fol 


of 


using a 


the public, even now think Infantry as a 
high grade 
n the wake armies to - and “ 


‘mop up snipers” UOC 


ritory” primitive means of transportation 
they are too cheap and unimport int to deserve 
Many persons have no conce ption of infantry units, 
equipment, transportation and communications, 
skills which a Doughboy 1S expected to acquire. 
e that the belated publicity campaign which was 
tiated in behalf of the Infantry actually did more 
n good. What do we read in typical eulogy of the 
Why, we hear ourselves described as poor, dirty, 
ed, ungl: amorous downtrodden beasts of burden, 
the dust and muck. If that’s publicity I'll eat my 
ots, buckles and all! 
er, this picture of the Infantry perpetuates itself 
ious circle process. Since the infantryman feels 
despised he i 1S bitter and his mors ile is low. Con 
he presents just such a sorry spectacle as this 
suggests. 
befriend the 


Therefore, the few people who have 


Pyle and 


infantryman—Ernie 
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him as he is, not as he 


Bill Mauldin—can only 


should be . 


da disse rvice 


pr sent 


and conseq ue ntly the Doughboy Ss trie nds do hin 


| urthermore, whe n the infantryman sutters in this man 
ner, the rest of the fighting army suffers accordingly, for 
what is their purpose but to assist the Infantry? Ds pise the 
infantryman and you despise his brothers-in-arms too. Glo 
rify his role and you glorify their role in supporting him 


Probably the greatest loss in prestige to the Infantry ha: 
been the fact that generally the poorest specimens, physi 
Don’t tell 


Intantry company 


cally, mentally and morally, were assigned to it 


mc I'm wrong because I have been an 


commander. The worst of it was that even after these men 


had proven unsatistactory ove! long periods time you 


Higher 
little leadership you could 
Unfortunately 


still had a hard time getting rid of them authority 
always insisted that with a 
these mishts as latrine orderlies. however! 
there are no latrine orderlies provided in the 1 /Os of In 
that States 


many company comm: inders rid themselves of their misfits 


tantry units It is common knowledg« in the 


whenever they were — to furnish overseas replace 
» hell of a 


psychoneurotics out as cdi d replacements But what wer» 


ments I h; it was note S¢ nding Crip ple S and 


unit commanders to do? Chey were desperate and there 


was no other way It Is true that the men who finally earn d 


their combat badges were good men they had to be but 
that was only after huge numbers were weeded out, gen 
erally on the battlefield and usually through medical chan 


nels of evacuation 
would like 


point. 


to tell two little stories to empha ize my 
I visited some friends a few days after I got back to the 
States and was introduced to their young son, a manly little 


chap He looked at me and asked, “What are vou in? 
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I stuck out my chest and replied, “I’m in the Infantry, 
Sonny. What will you join when you grow up?” 
I don’t know,” ™ said, “but I won't be in the Infantry!’ 
‘And why not?” I asked. 
“Why, just anybody can be in the Infantry,” he answered. 
Chen my frie nd, the Inf: intry private, said that when he 
went home on furlough he met some friends of the family. 
Chey asked in what branch he had served and when they 
he ard his reply they at first looked some ~what embarr: issed 
as though they had committed a faux pas in asking. Then 
smiling knowingly, they assured him that they undernned. 
I'he Army, they knew, was so large that often in the con 
fusion quite intelligent people were wrongly placed. 
Obviously what is needed is a thorough pub licity cam 
paign to acquaint the public with the role of the Infantry, 
its Organization, weapons, tactics and its relation to the 
other arms and services. It seems that everyone is afraid 
that credit to the Infantry will detract from credit which 
other arms and services deserv e tor their share of the effort. 
llowever, this doesn’t seem to stop credit to the Marines 
regardless of the size or composition of the forces involved. 


Publicity Plus Discipline 


But even more than pub licity the Int: intry needs disci 
pline. The Air Forces may be able to do without discipline 
but it is the infantryman’s stock in trade. In the Army 
discipline” and “efhiciency” are synonymous. Efficiency 
means that you are good, and who doesn't take pride in being 
1 part of something that is good? Discipline is therefore the 
basis for esprit de corps and without it no true esprit can 
exist. The Infantry above all arms and services needs dis 
cipline to weld it together in a sense of unity with the con 
sequent pride and fighting spirit. Furthermore, the general 
public recognizes and respects discipline when its outward 
‘igns are in evidence. 

he infantryman’s soul cries out for discipline! True, if 
you were to ask the average enlisted man if this were so he 
would deny it most emphatic: illy. That is because he has 
never been a part of a disciplined unit and consequently has 
no conception of what it means. To him “discipline” means 

chicken.” And how can you blame him when the army 
has been stripped of the uniforms, flags, bugles and bands 
which make dis« ipline so much more bearable, indeed desir 
ible, to the average man. However were he to be intro 
duced to true military discipline he would glory in it. It is 
the absence of the inspirational effect of martial display 
which makes it necessary to resort to “chicke on” in order to 
even begin to achieve satisfactory results. 

| have heard it said that battles are not won on the parade 
ground. “Spit and polish” is both a 
means and an end. It is the means of acquiring true disci 
pline, morale and esprit de corps and it is the outward mani 
festation by which their presence is readily recognized 
and felt. It is not “eye wash,” no mere military frivolity, for 
it lives with the soldier in bivouac, marches with him in the 
field and bolsters his determination on the day of battle. 

One prerequisite to discipline is a uniform. The soldier 
needs a uniform which is a uniform and not a mere con- 
glomeration of clothes. He needs a uniform in which he 
can take pride and it should be worn in training and on the 
battlefield, not simply for Saturday morning inspection and 


This is most untrue. 
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the USO dance. I insist that to send a soldie: ht anJ due 
die for his country looking like a bum is positiy: <a 

\nd anyone who maintains that the America: 
have a uniform needs new glasses. You can’t tra teclac 
fighting men in patched fatigue clothes. i but 

Furthermore the soldier's uniforms and badge: |} dj. 
tion should be exclusively his and should prop. \y 4 vel 
guish him as a fighting man. Let them not be rte] he! 
other purposes. Let the same be true of his -aditi 
fighting man’s courtesies. 

As I said earlier it has evidently been our policy to bolse, ie" 
the entire war effort by stressing the importance 0 th ~ BBhelps 
tributions of workers in the rear areas, both n . hono 
civilian. Now we realize, naturally, that the efi 
fighting soldier would have been useless had i: 


decent 


for the work which was done to supply him with the gr th 
quantities of arms, equipment and food that sustained hin the p 
in the field. Likewise we appreciate the fine efforts of ¢| carcit) 
medical pe srsonnel who treated our wounded and the work fantry 


accomplished by everyone in our behalf includin 
course, the factory workers who built our equipment. B eant 
why should so many of these workers have to wear our w the ran 
forms and insignia to do their jobs? 


Never before in history did an army carry with it | buthori 


huge masses of noncombatant workers doing bullet-proo f this 
jobs that the American Army had in this war. The effors Stoops : 
of these masses of men and women made things easier | \nd 
us and were certainly a deciding factor in final victory bu r ten 
they were not soldiers. promot 


Give Us Back Our Uniforms 


We are perfectly willing to accord the workers their jus: Bee ©! 
due for the part that they ‘played in the war. We only as ioned 
that they give us back our uniforms and traditions so tha Jp sted 
the fighter’s part in having undergone the danger and hard. J! hav 
ship of fighting the war will be recognized. Althou 

The argument in favor of including these workers wit! cribed 
the Army is that they need military discipline if they are  JjPuon 
accompany the armies in the field and that they might be Me stat 
subjected to air attack and possibly long range artillery fire \nd 

very long range) or breakthrough in which case they m resp 
conceivably be called upon to fight to defend their insta ers Wi 


tions. My answer is that these service elements can be dis JP the : 
ciplined and armed and still not wear the army uniform just b 
Next, defensive measures taken by these elements may Hs hg! 
harass an attacking enemy but only reserves of combat ptticers 


troops will stop him. As to danger, remember that man) pink | 
civilians, particularly factory workers in some countries iY = 
were exposed to far more danger than most rear area troops id ab 


There is no point in putting an entire nation in uniform fe Ol 
because of universal danger; there is a tremendous gp Whi 
between being subjected to bombing and engaging th hich 
enemy at close quarters. Somewhere a line must lx drawn ; the | 
between the fighter and the worker. it Fo 

The business of the soldier upon which martial honor § id M 
predicated is not killing but rather dying. If killing wer fant 
the salient point then the factory worker who fo: ged the fim It is 
shell would be as equally deserving of honor as the gunner MR & 
who pulled the lanyard. Moreover, it is not a matt: of who imme Inf 
actually dies—it is rather a matter of who can expect to die. ie" d 
The factory worker who is mangled in his machine is »* gy" 
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s honor because his death was accidental and 
Nor, again is he deserving of a soldier's honor 
s the victim of an air raid for again his death 
cted. He is deserving of some recognition, yes, 
dier’s honor. 
however, dies many deaths of expectancy 
. lives in the end. He is m: ingled every time 
up the road to the front, he is left to bleed out 
e every time he moves out with a night patrol, 
( ted every time he assaults an ene my position 
ys under many feet of moist earth every time he 
the body of a buddy into a bedsack. Military 
1g to those who face de: ith and do not turn away. 


Leadership and Rank 


hting man needs leadership. Leadership requires 
se of rank. Rank to be effective needs a certain 


lees ilue. I do not see why a corporal’s job in the In 
fntry should be given to a staff sergeant simply because a 
privat \b in the Air Forces is given to a technical ser 
veant. Either raise the pay scale in the Infantry or lower 


ye in the Air Forces. Too much rank simply 
its value and has a degenerative effect on the 
y of those who need it. 


rank has been centered 


The worst of it is that most 
in noncombatant service 
troops and mainly in the form of technician’s ratings. 
\nd what, mav I ask, is a technician? I’ve been a soldier 
For ten years and I honestly do not know although I’ve 
ted and reduced them many times. If they are non 
ssioned officers, we don’t need them. We have plenty 
ommissioned officers. But if they are, let’s say so and 
that they are accorded the respect due noncommis 
ed officers. And if they are not, then let’s pull those 
ted stripes off their arms. Frankly, I am sick and tired 
ng noncommissioned officers told to “go to hell!” 
gh noncommissioned officers were once rightly de 
bed as “the backbone of the Army,” their prestige and 
rity have now been so we ake ned as to reduce the ‘m to 
tus of privates with stripes on their arms. 
\nd what of officer prestige? How are combat leaders to 
« respected when they are classed with the host of “ofh 
who clutter up the rear areas. It seems that any task 
n the army today which calls for one iota of responsibility 
be done or supervised by an “officer” Coutside of lead 
ng fighters which may be entrusted to noncommissioned 
fheers). I am thoroughly sick of being accused of being a 
pink pants pencil pusher ” simply because I wear bars on 
w sh ars rs. The fact is that officers in this war generally 
id about the same prestige as noncommissioned dice ‘rs in 
¢ Old Army. 
“ hile on the subject of prestige, there is another matter 
ich would be of inestimable value in raising the esprit 
e Infantry. That is the question of voluntee ring. The 
hir Forces enjoy this prestige as do paratroopers. The Navy 
nd Marine Corps have the same reputation. W hy not the 
nfantry 
It is tr ue that as things stood during the war you would 
ave gotten few volunteers for the Infantry. However, had 
¢ Infantry been glorified as it deserved to be it would have 
en di tent. Why bother to glamorize something that 
pou can draft men into? Why volunteer for something into 
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which the bulk of men are drafted? The Infantry is a small 
portion ot the Army and it requires hghting spirit to a de gree 
far exceeding any other branch of the service. 


into the service forces certainly, | 


Draft men 
mut let the Infantry have 
the prestige of volunteering for the most dangerous of all 
jobs 

Combat Infantry pay and the Combat Infantry Badge 
were steps in the right direction. However the hue and cry 
is already being raised for extra pay and for special badges 
for other arms and even some services such as engineers 
True, tankers, tank destroyers and combat engineers deserve 
the combat badge. However if the Int: intry relaxes its hold 
On 1ts badge evel so slightly even the W \Cs will be wearing 
it next. It seems that we just can't give anything to the 
hghter without wanting to misappropriate its ust 

\pparently the Combat Infantry Badge has been insuf 
ficiently publicized since many persons still appear to be 
Not long ago, an Air 


Forces ground colonel asked me how many WCapons | had 


totally ignorant of its significance 


to fire in order to earn it 

[ celebrated V-] night in a fashionable night club. Every 
one got swizzled and sang songs as tributes to the services 
[here was a song for the Navy, Marines, Air Corps and 
even the Coast Guard. The Army was remembered finally 
by singing the song of the Field Artillery. I have nothing 
against our good friends the Field Artillery, mind you, but 
it still doesn’t typily the whol Army, let alone the close 
combat soldier. It’s just that they have a good song 


No Song for the Infantry 


[here was no song for the Infantry. Songs for most 
everyone else but none for the Infantry. Nothing for the 
men who fought and died. No song for the seventy-five pel 
cent of the casualties out of the twenty per cent ol the 
Army. No tribute to the men who lie rotting under the 
rows of crosses 1n foreign he Ids 

I’ve heard many “musical tributes” to the armed forces 
and the story is always exactly the same. One day, how 
ever, the announcer on the radio did say a few words about 
the poor hard-working unglamorous Infantry—and then 
played the caisson song! 

You can't order composers to write good songs, and once 
written you can't order them to be popular. Such things 
must be spontaneous lo be spontaneous, they must be 
inspired. The Infantry of this war has hardly been in 
spirational in spite of all the blood and effort. Some may 
shake their heads and say that it just isn’t the nature of the 
beast. It is not so. If we want a song, let’s create an Infantry 
that will inspire song. And speaking of songs, as a prisonet 
in Germany I heard Geos in troops singing on the march 

“Thrilling” doesn’t quite describe it. I hadn’t heard Ameri 
can troops sing on the march for a long, long time. 

Our biggest problem is to get enough people to believe 
that there was anything seriously wrong with our methods 
now that the war has been won. The one hope is that we 
admit our mistakes openly and frankly. Then only will 
there be any hope for corrective action. | 

Those who maintain that nothing is seriously wrong 
should remember that our success was due in large part to 
the overwhelming mass of men and matériel that we could 
bring to bear on the battlefield. If 1 appear to contradict my 
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statements as to the decisiveness of the human element just 
remember that our next war may see us engaged with a 
foe possessing enough industrial capacity to be capable of 
bringing a comparable mass of matériel to bear on us. Fur- 
thermore, no one would deny that better training and spirit 
would have shortened the war and saved lives. 

These then are the problems: To give the close combat 
soldier, the infantryman, the recognition he so thoroughly 
deserves. lo make his position in the military machine the 
most honored, respected and sought-after place. To instill 
in him the discipline and esprit that will give him and the 
noncommissioned ofhicers and officers who are privileged to 
command him the prestige and confidence they will need to 
fulfill their responsibilities. 


Return to Fundamentals 


If we are to get the answers we must return to funda- 
mentals. We must reorganize our thinking about the 
\rmy. To attempt to improvise or to build upon the pres- 
ent structure will be to fail. Until it is recognized that the 
close combat soldier is the cutting edge that wins the wars 
and that all the rest, including the most devastating explo- 
sives that we may dev ise, is only support, the moral founda- 
tions of our fighting forces may, when an emergency again 
comes, crumble into dust. 

My own answers to some of the questions may not be im- 
portant, but they do, I believe, point the way. 

First | would abolish the terms infantry, cavalry, artil 
lery. They are outmoded and tend to give a false impres- 
sion. It may seem inconsistent, after saying so much about 
the prestige of the Infantry, that I now want to do away 
with the word itself. However, it is the function that mat 
ters, not the name. If another name fits better, I say drop 
the old designation and take a new one. In this war Infan 
try units have been variously known as commandos, raiders, 
rangers, marauders, paratroopers, mountain troops, ski 
troops, grenadiers and—yes, Marines. It is sad but true that 
Infantry units which went by one of these special names 
benefited by a greatly enhanced esprit. The job was funda 
mentally the same but a new name had an amazingly 
revitalizing effect. Perhaps the new Infantry should be 
called the “Assault Corps.” 

Then I would organize the Army into four corps to be 
designated as Assault Corps, Support Corps, Service Corps, 
and Air Forces. 

I'he Assault Corps would be composed of all troops now 
designated as infantry, parachute infantry, marines, cav- 
alry, tanks, tank destroyer, combat engineers and attached 
medics. All Assault Corps troops should be volunteers. 

The tank is a weapon and not an arm of the service. As 
such it may be used by any arm. Originally it was designed 
as an Infantry weapon and later adopted by the Cavalry. 
“Tankers” are neither infantrymen, cavalrymen, nor a sepa- 
rate arm under the present organization. Tank officers are 
mostly commissioned in Infantry—some in Cavalry. Most 
of us believe that the tank is more suitable as a Cavalry 
weapon than as an Infantry weapon. However, I see no 
reason for splitting hairs. The job of the front-line soldier 
is the same whether you call him an infantryman, cavalry- 
man, tanker or tank destroyer. They are all up on the 
front line getting shot at and they all use much the same 
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weapons. The difference lies in tactical emp! 


: ent due 
to the varying characteristics of mobility anv increase: 
vulnerability to fire which goes with it. I say tha: should 
weld them all into one Assault Corps and have one yi, 
these petty and old-fashioned differentiations 0; \erming) 
ogy. As for combat engineers, they were aly, .\s called 
“Pioneer Infantry” in the past, I see no reason Why the 
should not be included in the Assault Corps. for MI. 
rines, they are only amphibious Infantry. I don’t ‘\hink hy, 
anyone will quarrel with my inclusion of combat jedics _ 

I believe that tactical differentiations can be rea:{i|y made 
through the use of the terms, light, motorized, m hanized 
parachute, airborne, amphibious, and pioneer to designar 


particular Assault Corps units. 

The Support Corps should be composed of all tro NPS Now 
designated as field artillery, chemical warfare (firing by: 
teries), and any antiaircraft artillery included organical)y 
within divisions. 

The Service Corps should be composed of all administr, 
tive, supply, maintenance and medical troops included 
organically within divisions (except medical personnel in 
cluded within the Assault Corps) and also including thos 
service elements now included within units of the arms. 

The Army’s Air units should consist of personnel to fy 
observation, reconnaissance, liaison, airborne and tactic: 
air missions. 

Each corps of the Army should have a distinctive insignia 
In addition, Assault Corps personnel should have a special 
badge similar to the present Combat Infantry Badge. Unit 
insignias should show the characteristics of the particular 
unit such as amphibious, mechanized, parachute, and so on 


Close-Combat Badge 


There should also be instituted a “Close-Combat Bady 
to be awarded to any member of the Army, Navy, Air Fore: 
or Service Force who engages a ground enemy with direc 
fire. In addition, a special badge should be adopted to be 
awarded to all personnel who engage in ground patrolling 
in advance of the established battle line or position. 

It is my opinion that these organizational changes would 
immediately raise the prestige of all close-combat soldier 
by ridding them of an association with a gigantic host ol 
troops whose duties bear no relation to theirs in point of haz 
ard and sacrifice. They would further serve to bind «l 
front-line fighters into a fraternity based on mutual under 
standing and respect. The effect on Support troops would 
also be good. 

As for the effect on the members of the “Service Force. 
I don’t see how the result could be bad. They would simply 
be recognized as what they are—rear area workers engaged 
in vital but relatively nonhazardous duties rather than bx 
ing misrepresented as soldiers which they are not. 

I don’t pretend to believe that these proposals would 
solve all of our problems, but I think they would help 
immeasurably. 

The future security of our nation rests largely on the 
degree of prestige and honor bestowed on the [rontline 
fighter. I am convinced that if public opinion assumes that 
we can rely on atomic power or any other technic! means 
for our defense and neglects an aggressive and efficient 
ground striking force we may lose the next war. 
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Seeing Is 





Believing 


Y By Lieutenant Colonel Fred L. Walker, Jr. 


\\ \e LITTLE REAL PROGRESS IN COMBATING BATTLE 
ing. At the end of the war, our combat familiari 
sram had not greatly advanced from what it was 

rs outbreak. We heard a lot about avoiding “psy 

sis,” instilling “the will to kill,” and “hating the 
ut little was done in a practical way to help the 
soldier. His problems were all too real and any 

. to them had to be concrete and specific. 

Our battle indoctrination training prior to combat can 
still be supplemented and improved in many ways. 

: : First of all, the soldier’s preconceived idea of the destruc- 

im e power of artillery fire must be revised. The soldier sees, 

| training and in moving pictures, many mortar and artil 

y concentrations. The sound and appearance are terrify 

y and the ine xperienced soldier believes that if he were 

ight in such a barrage he would certainly be killed or 

The soldier must be shown that a unit 


U] caught in the very center of such a concentration will suffer 


badly wounded. 
tively few casualties if the men are well deployed 
He should be taught that shells can, and fre 
ently do, explode within three or four yards of individuals 
groups without hurting anyone. “This can best be 
rought about by the use of re alistic targets during firing ex 

For cises and by allowing the troops to inspect the targets after 


mpatd 


ind if one 


* exercise to see for themselves how few hits are ob 
tained 

Ns. In his first battles, the soldier is more frightened by noises 
‘ vhich he does not understand than he is by real dangers. 
He can not distinguish the crack of a bullet from the 


‘Mien report of a rifle, and thinks the enemy are near by when, 
aa ctually, they are firing from several hundred yards away. 
a He can not tell from which direction the fire of machine 
rd guns and other weapons is coming and imagines himself to 
inder. fq 0¢ Surrounded when there is no real cause for alarm. Fre 
would a ucntly, he thinks he is pinned down by fire, although the 

fire is passing harmlessly over his head and is directed at 
- ther troops several hundred yards away. These imaginary 
imph dangers have a paralyzing effect on new men, and every 


caged ag ctort should be made to overcome them in training. 


an bk \ brief “crack and thump” course should precede battle 
indoctrination courses in order to instruct men in the accu 

would ate interpretation of battlefield noises. Thus he will learn 
1 help tell real dangers from imaginary ones. In this course 
_ BBoncealed weapons should be fired over the heads and to 

n the fap'2e flanks of trainees, from different ranges and directions 
ntline Ma" om diffe rent types of terrain. Trainees should be required 
es that ag“ @timate the type of weapon, the approximate direction 
means fam in whic h it is fired, and its location. Such courses were 
ficient found necessary in overseas theaters and are of greater and 


more practical value than the present infiltration course. 
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Fear in battle cannot be prevented. But it can 
be minimized through better training methods. 
Here is a suggested platoon assault course 
designed to teach men the difference between 
real battlefield dangers and imaginary dangers 





The present infiltration course might well be revised as 
a “platoon assault course” as explained below. 
infiltration course is highly artificial. The 


the course knows th: if ty is absolutely sate. 


The present 
trainee taking 
[he noise alone, 
when known to be harmless, is not particul: irly impressive 
Aside from this noise and the physical test of crawling 
eighty yards in mud or snow, 
instructional value. 


the exercise has little or no 
Yet to put an entire regiment through 
the course interrupts the normal training se quence for sev 
eral di 1ys and consumes a high percentage of the ammuni 
tion training allowance of the regiment. 

lwo hosts for daylight execution and two hours for ex 
ecution during darkness should be scheduled after the first 
several hours of instruction in platoon offensive tactics. In 
addition the course should be re peated at intervals by tacti 
cal units to aid the rapid assimilation of re placements into 
the squad and platoon. 

The ground should be open and with moderate slopes 
[he enemy position should accurately represent a thor 
oughly organized defensive position with foxholes and 
machine gun positions with overhead cover. Foxholes and 
emplacements should be occupied by dummies with heads 
only exposed to fire. These should be scattered in width 
and depth over an area 150 yards wide by 100 yards deep 
Fifty yards in front of the forward ene my positions there 
should be a continuous band of protective barbed wire, ten 
yards deep and not over thirty inches in height, constructed 
in such a way 


as to force trainees to crawl through it on 
their stomachs. 


Intermittent MG fire should be 
mainiained forty-four inches above the ground while train 


“hostile” 
ees are passing through the wire. The ground in front of 
and among the enemy positions should be covered with 
shell holes at frequent intervals, offering cover to advancing 
riflemen. 

As a specic al safety measure frontages of squads making 
the assault should be indicated by fences or rows of plainly 
visible markers in order to prevent squi ads from crossing in 
front of each other or firing into each other during the 
assault. 

Each unit going through the exercise should be organ 
ized as a rifle platoon. A 60mm. mortar squad, a 57mm 
recoilless rifle squad, a bazooka squad, and a light machine 
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gun section, organized with personnel from other platoons, 
should support the assault by fire. The machine guns should 
be already placed in firing positions, provided with safety 
and depression stops, and test fired. At least one section of 
heavy machine guns and one 81mm. mortar squad from 
the heavy weapons company should also support each as- 
saulting platoon. A variety of held targets for these weap- 
ons could be set up in the areas on and adjacent to the 
enemy position, and some of these would be engaged by 
fire during each assault. In IRTCs this firing can be in- 
cluded in the hours allotted for field target firing of heavy 
weapons units, and their personnel should also go through 
the platoon assault course as an additional training period. 

Each platoon would be first conducted through a dry run 
of the exercise on a dummy course in the vicinity of the 
firing course. During this dry run the purpose of the exer- 
cise, the tactical situation, control measures, and safety pre- 
cautions would be explained and a demonstration of the 
following given 

(a) Crawling over rough ground. 

(b) Carrying the rifle, BAR and carbine properly while 
crawling to prevent fouling the bore and moving parts. 

c) Crawling on the back. 

d) Carrying the rifle, BAR, and carbine properly when 
craw ling on the back to prevent fouling the lea and mov- 
ny parts. 

e) Crawling under wire. 

Ihe platoon then would be conducted through the exer- 
cise on the dummy course without any firing of live am- 
munition or battle noises. The dummy course may be 
simply outlined on the ground by means of flags, tape and 
silhouette markers in order to conserve time and labor in 
construction. Instructors should accompany the platoon 
through the dry run insisting on correct detailed execution 
and adherence to control and safety measures. 

The actual firing exercise would be executed in the 
following manner: The platoon would be formed in squad 
columns, three squads abreast in defilade or concealment 
about 100 yards behind the assault position. The assault 
position should be plainly marked on the ground or may be 
represented by a ditch. Ammunition, offensive type hand 
grenades, and rifle grenades would be issued previously. 

A platoon leader's canned order would be given to the 
entire platoon. It should point out the enemy's position, 
squad frontages, direction of advance, and type of support- 
ing fires to be expected. It should instruct squads to move 
rapidly (double time) to the assault position under cover of 
smoke and supporting fire, then to deploy, fix bayonets, and 
to be prepared to continue the advance by fire and team 
rushes on the platoon leader's order. It should designate 
specifically the position each squad is to occupy on that 
objective and its zone of responsibility for security during 
reorganization. 

On signal, supporting weapons should open fire and the 
enemy's position should be smoked. The platoon would 
move rapidly to and deploy on the assault position. On the 
platoon leader's order squads would commence firing. 
Smoke should be allowed to clear and on a time schedule or 
signal supporting weapons would shift their fire to the 
flanks of and beyond the enemy position. Immediately on 
the platoon leader’s order or signal, squads would move 
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forward by small group rushes, controlled by sc 
and maintain a rapid volume of fire on the en 
Instructors should advance with the platoon, a 


leaders 


nncie 
POSITION 
I n 


Ung e 
plosive charges and surprise targets, and acti: mn 
othcers. Surprise targets, representing hostile utoma,; 
weapons, should appear to the front and flanks | om tine 
to time. These would be engaged promptly by s.tomas; 
riflemen, rifle grenades, and supporting weapons. [he phe 


toon would pass under the wire and continue assaul 
across the enemy position, throwing grenades into al] \\C 
emplacements and shooting or bayoneting all 
Arriving at their objectives, squads should get 
positions to resist counterattack. As soon as all 
in position the course would be completed. 

The course should be executed in the same manner y 
night, except that movement to the assault position shoyl; 
be silent and supporting fires (on areas to the flanks on|y 
should not open until the platoon launches its assault. Fo; 
safety reasons, practice type hand and rifle grenades should 
be used at night. Flares should be used at intervals {o, 
added realism and to assist control of the exercis: 

This course is not a field or tactical exercise in any seny 
No tactical decision or maneuver is included, and the exe: 
cise is “canned” and rigidly controlled. It is strictly a “dril!’ & 
exercise designed to impress the soldier in a simple, effective 
manner with the following: 

(1) Familiarization with battle noises. 

(2) The volume and effectiveness of fire power avail 
able within the platoon itself. 

(3) The correct volume of fire necessary to drive home 
a successful assault. 

(4) The necessity for close control by all leaders to avoid 
danger from own weapons and to prevent intermixing of 
units. 

(5) Prompt and effective fire support which he may 
expect. 

(6) The need for supporting weapons to be well for 
ward where they can see their own feading riflemen and 
give close, instant fire support. 

(7) Confidence in the supporting weapons which ar 
firing within a few yards during the attack. 

(8) Confidence in the overwhelming power and assured 
success of a well coordinated assault. 


umMmies 
to hiring 


These are the basic, down-to-earth problems of the in 
fantry combat soldier, and the only way to learn the answe' 
is to try it out and practice it over and over. 

The thing that freezes a soldier in his hole in battle is no 
fear so much as it is just not knowing what to do and un 
certainty about what the men beside him and those sup 
porting him are going to do. Oh, yes. He is scared «! 
right, but scared men are just like any other men. The: 
want to do the right thing but they want to be sure th 
everyone else is going to do his full share, and they want: 
reasonable chance of getting through with a whole skin 
We cannot stop fear any more than we can prevent breat! 
ing. The best way to improve the battle performance of : 
new replacement is to convince him beyond doubt. by pr 
tical experience and demonstration, that everyone «|se 2" 
and will do his part and that the right way is also the bes 
and safest way. 
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Whatever the situation, all 
advance guard actions are 
characterized by speed and 
aggressiveness—FIELD SERVICE 
REGULATIONS. 





By Colonel A. T. McAnsh 


Lo Northern Luzon, Philippine Islands 

lime: 0900 14 April 1945 

Cuaracters: Lieutenant Colonel Sanford I. Wolff, CO, 
3d Bn., 123d Infantry; ryan Colonel Roland P. 
Bud) Carlson, CO, 122d FA Bn.; Captain Raymond J. 
Rush, Co “K", 123d Infantry; Captain W illiam P. Cren 
shaw, Co “L”, 123d Infantry; Lieutenant Dolman W. 
Viney - Liaison Pilot, 122nd FA Bn.; Major William 
\. Hadfield, S-3, 122nd FA Bn 


1945 THE 33D DIVISION WAS BUSILY ENGAGED 
n . several columns through the mountains of 
rthern Luzon toward Baguio (see Map 1). To the 

3d Infantry, supported by the 122nd Field Artillery Bat- 
viens fell the task of pushing uphill from Tuba along a 
faint Igorot trail through mountains 3,500 feet high. The 
nature of the terrain dictated the use of only one battalion 
ta time, so battalions were rotated. The 108th Engineers 
ere engaged in pushing a bulldozer road along this trail, 
following knife-edge ridges, while scores of Igorot women 
ried immense loads of supplies on their backs between 
- ie end of the road (truckhead) and the troops. The entire 
ration was a race with the elements, as the rainy season 
ee and would immobilize all traffic on the slippery 
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\pril fourteenth found the 3d Battalion acting as the 
spearhead for the regiment. Two trails were available to 
the Battalion Commander in his advance toward Tuba (see 
Map 2) but the Engineers favored the main trail for supply 
nd evacuation and it was decided to move along it even 
though Hill Baker had been secured and the alternate trail 
vould have shortened the distance by a mile. From the two 
eks fighting just experienced by this and the other bat 
ion in this terrain, Jap positions at bottlenecks were to be 
xpec ie 

\t 0730 the battalion moved out in column of comps anies 

ith Ki ing Company leading and Love Company just be 
hind King. Just behind the leading company, Wolff and 
Carlson moved along the trail. Rush was forward with his 

ding platoon. The trail was winding and narrow, on the 
eit a precipitous through heavily thicketed gorge; on the 
night { the trail the ground rose in a gentle slope with 

ense undergrowth and thick foliage. At an elevation of 
500 feet, rain was falling and v isibility was difficult. 
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\t approximately 0830, as the column was lengthening 
out, the sharp er: ick of Jap machine guns was heard toward 
the head of the column. Immediately following was heard 
the answering fire of a BAR. Soon rifles, Jap and Ameri 
can, crac ked intermitte ntly. The column stop ped Phe 
battlewise men at the rear of the column immediately started 
eating their “K” rations 

[he following in dialogue form is the actual conversation 
and action taken by the infantry and artillery commanders 
from the opening of the fight until the column resumed its 


march. 


O.P. (SCR-300 radio): Wolff, Rush calling. 

Worrr: This is Wolff. Can you tell what's up there, Rush? 

Rusu: Head of column is at sharp right turn in the trail. 
Trail is cut through the roads at that point and two 
“woodpeckers” opened up as we made the turn. Only 
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The road to Baguio. The immediate objective was Tuba 
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one of the guides was hit. 
pretty well spotted. 

Wo rrr: I’m with your 2nd platoon moving toward you. 
Come and meet me. 


Think I’ve got both guns 


tush and Wolff meet and make their way up to where 
‘he point is pinned down. Ground is as Rush said. They 
crawl back while men of leading elements are exchanging 
rifle shots with enemy riflemen dug into the hill on the 


right side of the trail. Carlson meets them.) 


Carson: Can I help? 

Wotre: Guess you could, Bud, but I'm afraid it will mean 
that I'll have to waste time backing up. Rush, I can’t see 
how your mortars can do any good ‘either. Have your sec 
ond pl: itoon start by-passing around the left of ‘the seal 
up and down the slope and as soon as they are as far 
forward as the first, push the first around the turn, if they 
can get up. That's obviously a dug-in strongpoint but 
an envelopment that way may work. If it does, have the 
second come back and join on the trail, don't rush it. 
Wait now until Carlson is through. 

Carvson: I'm just going to call the FDC and send a plane 
up here. It takes the pilot about twenty minutes to climb 
up this high. He may be able to help when he gets here, 
you might decide you need some fire later. 

Wo rrr: Yes, we might. OK, Rush, go ahead, Bud and I 
will follow you. 

Cartson: (SCR-609 radio to Major Hadfield at Artillery 
FDC); Bill, this is Bud. We are pinned down—will try 
maneuver—leading elements too close for artillery fire. 
Send Vineyard (liaison pilot) up here right away. Have 
Charlie Batte Ty stand by to lay on Concentration 264 
just in case. 

Hapriecp: Roger. 
minutes. 


Vin will be over you in about twenty 


(Leading squads of “K" Company move up again to at- 
tempt envelopment. Carlson and Wolff follow. About ten 


to fifteen minutes elapse—suddenly machine gu 


pen up 
again. ) 


Rusu: (radio) Can’t make it this way without get: ng bag) 
cut up. There's a whole strongpoint, at least two mo, 
machine guns, one of them a heavy. Can Bu help u 


out any? 

Wo rr: (radio) Yes, we heard the heavy. Bud, ca 
help? 

Carson: Yes, if you pull back about 200 yards. We’, 
going to get tree bursts and somebody may get hur 


N you 


f 


Start moving back. (Rush meets them) Rush, we've oor 
to mark that target for the pilot, he won't be able to {ng 
it in this jungle. Have you any smoke grenades? 
Rusu: Orange and white. 
Cartson: OK, let’s get ‘em. We'll pitch one as close to thy 
machine-gun nest as we can. 


(There is still intermittent rifle and machine-gun fire 


Wotre: I'll pull back. Meet you back there and tell yoy 
when we are ready. Rush, tell your point to keep up t the 
fice if possible but start moving back. Have the whol 
company move back as soon as I get the other companie 
started. 


(Wolff goes to radio, gives brief résumé of situation | 
COs and necessary orders. Tells Crenshaw to be ready : 
come up fast when Rush moves forward again, after th: 
artillery fire, and be ready to take his company off the trai 
and over the slope to the right (east).) 


Cartson: (by radio to liaison pilot): Vin, are you up yet 

Vineyarp: (radio) Just approaching top of Calugong 
where are you? 

Carson: (radio) Due north along the trail—circle and ook 
for an orange grenade. (Scout throws grenade) There's 
the grenade, can you see it? 

Vineyarp: (radio) Wait— (flies low along the trail) OK 


OK, I see it. 
Carson: (radio) Strongpoint: two t 
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four machine guns, one of them is 
just fifteen yards north of that grenade 
—lots of riflemen—we're pulling out 
of here now and will set up radio 
again back down the trail. Find that 
target and study it—contact FDC 
Charlie Battery is already laid on Con 
centration 264. Don’t open fire until 
I call you back. 

Vineyarp: (radio) Wilco, out. 

Cartson: All right Rush, let’s get back 


(King Company moves back, abou! 
150 yards, disperses along side of trail. 
C arias, Wolff and Rush, with « -609 
radio, find a place just in front of the 
leading squad, where foliage on trees 
does not cover trail, so pilot can see them 


Radio is set up, Rush calls two men up 








The maneuvers of K and L companies on the crest of Mt. Calugong 
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on flanks of radio. Wolff, Rush and two 


men watch for Jap scouts.) 
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radio) Vin, we're all set, swing over the trail 
I'll wave my map for you to spot us. (Waves 
‘i ir as plane swings overhead.) 
a radio) OK, Bud, I see you. Have s _— four 
a gun positions and many spider holes around 
rhe one where the smoke grenade fell is in the 
ne other emplacement west of it and two east. 
mad leading scout, listening, nod heads.) Where 
leading troops? 
Ca radio) Foremost elements at this spot—start 
o—watch the tree bursts, we’re mighty close. 
Vin »: (radio) You're too close—can’t shoot until you 
back. You're actually only 100 to 125 yards from 
chine-gun nest. 
Wol listening in) Bud, we can’t move back farther. 
lake too much time and we'll jam up the whole battal- 


Cartson: (radio) OK, Vin, start shooting. I'll control safety 
from here. We are not moving any more—get going. 
Vineyarp: (radio) Roger—Kadi 3 this is Kadi 7. Fire mis 
sion: Jap strongpoint machine guns emplaced, riflemen, 
ncentration 264 is 200 left 400 short, request battalion, 

will adjust, Bud will designate volleys for effect. 

Haprretp: (radio) Concentration 271, Battalion, Charlie 
wait. 

Cantson: (To Wolff, Rush and Sergeant of leading pla 
toon.) Fire for effect will be five volleys, then a three 
minute silence to let the Japs stick their heads up ag: 1in, 
then six more volleys. After the last six, I'll sing out 
round complete”—wait ten seconds for time of flight of 
the last round and then take off. 

Wotre: OK, Rush, when you get the word, 
I'll stay back here and catch Crenshaw and if there’s 
anything in the woods around the turn, I'll bring them 
over the slope. 

Haprietp: (radio) On the way. 

Vineyarp: (radio) Bud, salvo was bracketing for effect, but 
Number 4 was very close to you. Will a sensing of fifty 
short be safe? 

Cartson: (radio) We saw and felt Number 4. You'd better 
give it 100 short. 

VineyarD: (radio) Roger—1C0 short 


move tast. 


Hadfield: On the 

way. 

\inevarD: (radio): Effect excellent, short rounds are getting 
the machine-gun positions, long rounds raking the “spider 
holes behind. Are they safe, Bud? 

‘ARLSON: (radio) Fire for effect, five volleys, then wait three 
minutes, then fire six volleys, let me know when last six 
are complete. Bill, we're getting some fragments here, tell 
the cannoneers to level the bubbles carefully, anything 
short will hurt us badly. (To Wolff): Everybody stay 
down—Wolff, we'll get a lot of fragments from the base 
spta I. 

Wotrr: OK, we'll Have to risk it. 

Haprretp: (radio) Fire for effect on the way. 


-_~ 


Concentration falls, pilot keeps close watch of the ef- 
Infantry remains prone. Fragments hit one infantry- 
man and Carlson—luckily, just a scratch.) 
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Carvson: Rounds complete, Rush. 
Rusu: (After 10 seconds) King Company, let's go 
g pan) g 


King moves out on the double. 


Love Company follows 
in column.) 


Vineyarp: (Watching advance from air) Leading squad is 
in the position, has captured the center machine gun 
No trouble yet! Some Japs moving around in woods to 
the rear of the position. 

Wo rr: Swell, Bud, I'm going to move Love Company up 
and swing them to the right, up over that slope. If the 
Japs open up again, Love will nail them. 


Love squeezes through King's rearmost platoon up to 
a point on the trail selected for them to ascend the slope 
Just as Crenshaw himself comes up, Wolff stops him, tells 
him to drive through the wooded area and back to the trail 
and to be careful that they don't fire into King Company on 
come up on them by surprise. 


Just then automatic u eapons 
and rifl 


e fire breaks out and King Company's column stops 
Wolff crawls to radio and Rush comes on.) 


Rusu: (radio) We got around the turn, right past two guns 
There's about eleven dead Japs around the guns and one 
alive, but stunned, and a grenade killed him fast. Now 
there’s another machine gun and at least thirty riflemen 
looking down our throats from the right side of the trail. 
[his is worse than before. 

Wotrr: (radio) I'll be right there. Hold your column where 
it be careful your fire doesn’t hit Crenshaw. Tell 
your men to make a lot of noise and keep the Japs’ atten 
tion from Love’s movement. Love will hit them in a few 


from what you say. 


minutes now, Get the men to shout 


and yell. I'll tell Crenshaw what's going on 
(CRENSHAW: (radio | heard the whole conversation we re 
about forty yi irds from the Japs, we should see them 


soon. Rush, stop your hring but make a lot of noise 


King C rgepe! starts its noisemaking. In a few minutes 
a great deal of rifle firing breaks out, practically all M1s. 
Love Company has reached the spot and King's leading 
platoon scrambles up the sloy Ve to j0in them in annihilating 
some thirty dazed Japs, in paar around their spider holes 


Reports later showed that when Love first hit the Japs, 
the enemy was just Sti irting out of their holes toward King 
Company, apparently puzzled by the noise. It was an easy 
job for the two companies to mop up those who had moved 
from their holes. 

At 0925 the battalion, with a new advance guard, moved 
out along the trail. 


Box Scort 


Sixty-four Japs dead, two LMGs and four HMGs destroyed 
or captured, six knee-mortars destroyed or captured, one 
Filipino guide and two scouts wounded. 
Tora Tme: Fifty-five minutes, from wounding of guide 
in first burst of fire until position was reduced and col 
umn moved again. 
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Transportation and 


Supply on Anzio 


By Lieutenant Colonel William V. Owen 








| HE TACTICAL WISDOM OF THE BEACHHEAD OPERATION 


Anzio- Nettur Italv, and its relative value in the entire 
| | pro ide a top ror professional and 
m ur ad ni yea to come But this article will 

niin ‘ JI tical features which are noteworthy 

rincipal reasons 

> he I ( Va 1ugmented ind maintained solely by 


nver than any other Operation up to 


Linn pre loaded truc ks were shuttled by 


LST from near shore to the beachhead in great quantities 
y resupply 

|| peration made the most extensive use ol 
DUKW phibious cargo trucks) up to that time 

lo understand th upply and tr nsportation problems 

encountered, a brief sketch of the tactical situation is 

eeded. The main front in Italy had been stabilized since 

Novembx 194 na ge neral line ICTOSS the boot ot 

Italy just a few miles short of Cassino where stubborn de 

fenses combined with rain, snow, mud and mountains had 

le every foot of advance costly in men and material. ‘The 

iry purpose of the umphibious end-run was to cause 

Kesselring to fall back trom the Cassino front by creating 

! he iV\ thre t to h rear concurrent with repeated blows on 


his main front. It was risky. It might bring about a major 
victory. It might end in disaster as there could be no “Dun 
to friendly bases were too great and the 
insuflicient. It is doubtful if anyone anti 


| rl the distances 
wailable shipping 


cipated uch i long 


middle course in which the primary 
mission failed but the end results were substantially equiva 
lent after long hard battles on both fronts 

Vith such uncertainty concerning the duration ol the 
beachhead, supply and transportation calculations were 
very complicated. Old intelligence reports indicated that a 
maximum of six hundred to eight hundred tons of supplies 


could he put shore daily at Anzio [t was decided to ignore 


these pe ssimistic estimates and to employ a combination of 
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every known means of placing supplies on a b 
mission could not succeed without a minimum 
tons daily plus an increment for building up reset 
[he assault was made | ry the Aenevics in VI ¢ 
same unit which had spearheaded the landing at § 
Lhe corps was heavily reinforced by a British divi 
famous Guards Brigade, British Commandos, Am 
Rangers and a 


trained United States and Canadian volunteer troops. S 


Special Service Force made up of 


porting troops, especi: ally Combat Engineers, Field 
and Antiaircraft units were greatly in excess of th 
normally supporting a corps in _ field. 

The details of the assault ‘ \ 
direct supervision of corps Becton, The mal 


CONVOYS were und 


the first and second follow-up convoys was also dict 

corps with Fifth Army and Peninsular Base Sectior 

ally assuming near shore control, while corps, with full 

ope ration from the navies, had complete command i SU] 
ply at the beaches until D plus 14. On D plus 6 : 

of daily resupply by pre-loaded trucks on LSTs was inaug, 
rated at a target of three hundred trucks per di ty loaded wit! 
hve tons e ach or 1,500 tons. At the same time an average ot 


tour | iberty ships was to be anchored offshore to be un 


loaded by LCTs, LCMs, and DUKWs, while a fleet of 
LCTs was to be loaded at Naples and sail every five days 
From time to time fresh vegetables and bread were dis 
patched by LCI from near-shore control. All Liberty ships 
and coasters were held at Naples until called forv ird to 
Anzio to avoid a concentration of more than five merchant 
ships in the Anzio target area at one time. 

All cargo ships of the Liberty type had to be specially 
loaded either by SOS, NATOUSA at North African ports 
or by Peninsula Base Section at Naples. The loads had rb 


UX 


stowed for rapid discharge as the entire anchorage was 


under frequent air raids and often within range of enemy 

a =» ‘ 1] 
artillery. The beachhead was more than three months old 
before ships commercially loaded in the States « | be 


brought in. 
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14a Fifth Army advance command post took 
te re for supply at the beachhead. 
the Germans had assembled a strong force of 
direct orders to eliminate the be achheed e at all 
lav they brought up additional long-range il 
mid-February two of the Luftwaffe’s prize 
ere operating from helds near Rome. 





lo com 
wes heavy Allied fire power was brought to bear 
tion expenditures soared. 


these heavy demands the and 


transportation 
Fifth 
' beachhead re pre 
ae [he commanding officer of the 540th Engineer 
Com ‘egiment operating the harbor and beaches was ap 
The naval charge 
NOK British, controlled the arrival and departure ol 
Ish nd craft. The Anzio harbor and one of the beaches 
vere ( manded by the battalion commanders of the 540th 


les were reorganized C4 \rmy, was 


charge through his advance 


noint port commander. officer in 


Engil Combat Regiment, and the principal beach was 
comn ded and operated | va British be ach group. All 
eeled supply vehicles, including DUKWs, were con 
led by the beachhead transportation officer who reported 


to advance G-4 and coérdinated with the port com 


[| mary concern was to bring the maximum tonnage 
the minimum time. All red tape was slashed and 
minimum essential tonnage records maintained. 


\ were adjusted on the spot Responsible persons 
tly by phone or }e¢ p and everyone, from the new 
to the commanding gene ral, cooperated whok 


tedly. In lieu of detailed written plans, frequent almost 








Aggressive cooperation by British and American 
soldiers, sailors and merchant mariners kept 
supplies coming and transportation rolling on 
the small, beleaguered beachhead at Anzio 





Tanks roll out of a LST to join in the battle on the narrow Anzio beachhead 


] ’ } 
daily conterences were conducted by the pt rt commanae 


NOIC ind his ; int 1 (5-4 
representative, the British staff ofhcer tor supply, the harbor 
nrove 


othcer | 
high 


ading 
Xpe ct¢ d arrival 


1 he se were attended by the 


ISSISI 


and beach commanders, the 
Lhe 


determine d 


transp¢ rtation 


means of unk 


Lhe 
clearing times for Liberty ships and LSTs were studied 
From the number of landing craft and DUKWs it was de 
termined how many hatches could he 
LCMs, or DUKWs direct. Then it 
out the at of craft that could ; 

many to each of the hards 


only the rough capabilities could 


marshal, and others best 


priority items were and 


worked by LCTs, 
was necessary to work 
go to the harbor and how 
and be ches \t the conterence 


| he S¢ 


port Ope rations. 


rt established 
ske leton plans were constantly adjuste d at 
Port ope rations ke pt the entire picture on tap, espec! lly 
troop requirements and the capabilities in vehicle . and 
labor. cratt 


to the spot where they could be most effectively worked. 


Naval oOperauvions directed the ships and the 


[hese decisions required consideration of weather: urf, 


types of cralt available, and concentration of the other 
A British term generally adopted by Ss 
ection of beach or ret t harbor w ) built up wit 
tone, or timber, or otherw fled that a landing craft 1 t p 
head-on with its ramp on lid gt id, ft [ tting truck 
ft the craft 


























activities in the port area. The transportation officer allo- 
cated trucks and DUKWs to the clearance of the harbor, 
hards and beaches, and estimated the number of trucks that 
could be put aboard LSTs for the next turn-around to 
Naples, keeping in constant touch with port and naval 
operations for changes in shipping availability and special 
demands on all types of vehicles. 


The LST-Truck Supply Shuttle 


While the main problem, without doubt, was to get all 
types of cargos to shore expeditiously, there were numerous 
details to iron out, many of which were caused by the ex- 
tremely small size of the beachhead. For all practical pur 
poses Corps and Army rear boundaries coincided with that 
of the supply zone which was the sea. The road net was so 
limited that corps and divisional traffic had to use many 
of the same roads which carried the flow of trucks and 
DUKWs from craft to dump. Tactical displacement of 
troops, especially armor or artillery, had to be carefully 
planned to avoid any substantial interruption in unloading. 
This was normally accomplished by direct control in the 
field with British and American military police under their 
respective provost marshals, controlling the tactical convoys 
and infiltrating supply vehicles as they were routed from the 
beaches by representatives of the transportation officer. 

On occasions when operational demands put extra strain 
on the services, the beachhead G-4 would call a conference 
of all the beachhead service chiefs and in a very few minutes 
the Quartermaster, Ordnance, Transportation, Engineer, 
Signal Officers and Provost Marshal would work out a so- 
lution and put it into effect immediately. 

A limited amount of supplies on pre-loaded trucks was 
landed from LSTs in the assault waves and early follow-ups 
in Sicily and at Salerno, but at Anzio for the first time this 
procedure was used as one of the principal methods of re- 
supply. It required a great number of vehicles and some 
kind of administrative and operational supervision. On the 
assumption that the duration of the beachhead as a separate 
operation would be very short, probably three weeks, it was 
decided not to take any of the regular truck battalions or 
companies from the main Fifth Army front because a break- 
through there would strain all facilities to the limit. The 
6723d Truck Group (provisional), a temporary unit, was 
formed to operate five hundred trucks drawn from new 
ordnance stock. All enlisted men and officers were drawn 
from replacement depots. The number of men authorized 
was considerably below a reasonable minimum in the expec- 
tation that the drivers would spend almost half of their time 
aboard ship and that messing would be either by ships ra- 
tions or emergency rations. The lieutenant colonel com- 
manding the 55th QM Battalion (mobile), on the Cassino 
front, was put in command of the provisional truck group 
“in addition to his other duties.” 

The initial five hundred trucks were organized into ten 
companies. The men were given brief training and immedi- 
ately moved into a final assembly area where they were dis- 
patched for cargo and then embarked on the D-day convoy. 
The battalion commander of the provisional 1st Battalion 
and his headquarters were detailed to take charge of the 
beachhead end of the truck shuttle problem. The group 
headquarters remained at near shore in the vicinity of 
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Naples to assemble and organize two or mor 


TOUDs of 
about five hundred trucks each for the first a.4 Ate 
follow-up convoys. The added thousand trucks \\ re drawn 
from almost every unit in Italy. Seven regular |: ck iid 
panies were taken from the 28th and 125th QM /attalions 
which were assigned to a base section, and the equivalent i 
about four truck companies was drawn from Brit sh Army 
units. More than five hundred of the trucks were {rom mj. 
cellaneous combat and service units and were not ‘egular\ 
organized. An additional thirty officers from the rep|acemen, 
depot were placed on temporary duty with the truck group 
to supervise these miscellaneous vehicles. 

These trucks were grouped and loaded so that the over. 


tonnage consisted of about sixty per cent ammunition, aboy 
twenty per cent rations and about twenty per cent gasoline 
and oil. Ammunition and rations were further broken dowp 
to about seventy per cent American and thirty per cen; 
British. These trucks were embarked on the first and second 
follow-up convoys. As soon as these vehicles were loaded j; 
was necessary to reorganize the truck group at the near-shore 
end to function principally as a freight section and supply 
embarkation group to receive and regroup the retuming 
empty trucks from the beachhead, dispatch them to pick up 
the cargos required by rapidly changing priorities, and em 
bark the trucks for another trip to the beach. Facilities had 
to be set up to shelter and feed the drivers and to maintain 
and repair the vehicles. 

At about D plus 8 when it became evident that the dur 
tion of the beachhead was indeterminate, Army organized 
an advance CP to take over the supply functions and relieve 
corps elements for combat duty. These representatives 
went to Anzio to take over on D plus 14. The commanding 
officer of the provisional truck group left the rear echelon 
and base embarkation section to handle the loading end, and 
went forward to act as beachhead transportation officer 


Early Truck Problems at the Beachhead 


The vehicle assembly areas which were selected for the 
landing and advance inland were not suitable for use « 
embarkation areas for trucks returning to Naples. The prin 
cipal area was adjacent to the only usable airstrip on the 
beachhead and not far from one of the beaches used for 
landing supplies by DUKWs and LCTs. The enemy kep! 
the area under constant air and artillery action. From that 
area all return convoys to the LST hards had to run through 
the traffic bottleneck at Nettuno. With excellent observation 
the Jerries kept this stretch of road under repeated aerial a 
saults in the early days and shifted to artillery interdiction as 
their heavies were moved up. The truck assembly area was 
moved to the northwest flank in the British sector and one 
way secondary routes were established so that the Naple 
shuttle trucks could go from most of the dumps to the new 
area without traversing main supply routes. } 

For the first few days all landing ships disembarked theit 
loads and quickly pulled out to sea without loads. When 
the return program was initiated there was usually a surplus 
space so that only the lower deck of the crafts were used 
By driving trucks on frontwards, loading time for the tank 
deck was cut to seven or eight minutes and the ships cast off 
quickly. However, as the number of one-way combat ve 
hicles was reduced, it became necessary to hold the LSTs 
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ed 
. a in port long enough to load the top deck which was slowed 
upph down to the speed and capacity of the elevator. At times 
min partly loaded craft were forced out to sea by heavy shelling 
ck = or bombing. When Army took over the beachhead supply 
d em ‘ob there was an excessive number of empty trucks at the 
s had beach awaiting return to Naples for re-load. They presented 
ba oo good a target and endangered the resupply plan. By relo- 
cating the assembly area and re-routing vehicles it was pos- 
d sible to have the trucks at the ships when wanted. The 
™ NOIC coéperated fully by scheduling the craft in at de- 
relic sired a and holding them there for full loads. The 
tatin ad net in Anzio was so restricted that it was impossible to 
== have more than fifty trucks in town awaiting return without 
helon [a etiously interfering with the incoming traffic from LSTs 
Bol ind local unloading operations. At the same time it was 
highly desirable to have the first empty vehicle ready to go 
aboard at the moment the last incoming truck rolled off the 
ramp. To accomplish this, transportation set up a small con- 
‘or the ge ttol group with officers and enlisted men from the truck 
ie group supplemented by five experienced enlisted men 
e1 shanghaied to the beachhead from their regular battalion 
ae n the main front. An officer met each LST and routed the 
al incoming vehicles to the proper assembly area or dump and 
wy kent mptnen aa his enlisted assistant as a traffic control guide to 
m that gconduct the return shuttle trucks to the proper craft. Ve- 
rough fg bicle waiting lines and “alert lines” were established off the 
ary travelled routes. These line up roads were re 
al rved for return-to-Naples convoy exclusively. 
nie t the end of February, after the Germans had made four 
ae low tempts to eliminate the beachhead forces, it was 
ary evident that the force was secure but that the Allied force 
Naples could not break out of its position without additional troops. 
he new a Lhe high command decided to build up more supplies be- 
lore bringing in additional troops and heavy weapons. The 
d their (gp2umber of trucks on the shuttle plan was doubled and 
When cilities for unloading merchant ships by lighters and 
surplus DUKWs were stretched to a maximum. 
e used By the middle of March the supplies at the beachhead 
e tank "ere mounting rapidly and on one day a total of 7,800 tons 
cast of ’S put ashore. The shuttle supply was then tapered off 
hat ve about three hundred trucks per day and most extra ve 
LSTs feicles returned to their normal assignments. In April G-4 
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Bulldozers, trucks and halftracks roll across a floating dock at Anzio in January 1944 
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notified operations that the perimeter of the beachhead must 
be expanded or it would be necessary to “double deck” the 
dumps. Jerry’s long-range artillery was putting shells into 
ammunition and gasoline dumps every day. The problem 
of keeping the beachhead supplied had been licked and a 
sufficient reserve built up for the final breakthrough. The 
month of May was a period of building up combat strength 
while maintaining supplies at a fixed level 


Bulk Loaded LSTs 


During the period of maximum supply build-up, numer 
ous methods were employed. A few LSTs were loaded at 
Naples with about four hundred tons of rations each and 
the balance of the tank deck plus the top deck filled with ve 
hicle ee i his was very succe ssful. Ene rge tic port personne l, 
and ; 
these ships in record time. However, the plan was not gen 
erally adopted because the senior naval ofhcer in the Med 
iterranean area would not consent to bulk-loading ammu 
nition or gasoline for the beachhead. The space available 
for unloading LSTs at Anzio was limited to a maximum of 
seven ships in very confined space. A single hit on an ammu 
nition or gasoline ship might block the entire harbor. Army 
command. agreed that the risk was too great as the LST 
shuttle was the most flexible element of the entire beach 
head operations. 

It was little short of miraculous that during the entire 
supply operation, after the assault wave, not one LST was 
disabled in the harbor although hundreds of enemy shells 
and many bombs dropped in the port area. Three sustained 
direct hits but not a one was made unseaworthy. 

The LST shuttle was the most unique supply method em 
ployed and when high seas stopped all unloading of mer 
chant ships it was the sole lifeline for the beachhe ad. How- 
ever, the mz 1JOF portion of the total tonnz ige Came over the 
sides of Liberty ships, coasters, and other merch: ep vessels 
and was put ashore by various kinds of lighters. Landing 
crafts tank CLCTs) were the principal lighters employed, all 
modifications of both British and Ame ‘rican types being 
used. They carried from eighty to 250 tons per trip from the 

cargo ships. In the early stages many LCTs were anchored 


dues to shore and unloaded by DUKWs. 


engineer troops, 1 Italian labor company unloaded 


As the construction 
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of hards progressed more and more were unloaded by regu- 
lar trucks. When it was necessary to speed up the unloading 
of a particular craft, both methods were used: trucks would 
back in on the ramp while DUKWs loaded alongside. 


The Operation of DUKWs 


Amphibious trucks, 2%-ton, 6 x 6 (DUKWs) are de- 
signed for use on both water and land. They are particularly 
adapted to river crossings and for the initial assault on a 
beachhead followed by supply operations for a brief period. 
It was not anticipated that they would be called upon to 
operate day and night for a period of many months. But at 
Anzio they were called upon to perform to their maximum; 
to be run to destruction if necessary. The American QM 
truck battalions, the 52d and 53d, equipped with DUKWs, 
and the British 239th General Transport Company Cequiva- 
lent to two-thirds of a U. S. battalion), also equipped with 
\merican DUKWs, landed on D-day and operated until 
after the fall of Rome. These DUKWs waddled ashore with 
the first supplies of ammunition, gasoline and rations. They 
immediately turned around and brought back critical sup- 
plies from every type of craft and ship in the assault wave. 
Many land vehicles had to wait until ponton piers were in- 
stalled or until they could be brought in on LCTs. 

After a few days the American engineers and British 
naval personnel cleared the shallow Anzio harbor sufficiently 
so all LSTs could discharge their vehicles on hard ground 
or piers. 

After about D plus 20 there were suflicient hards so that 
most of the LCTs from Liberty ships could be worked by 
land trucks. This released the DUKWs for use directly from 
cargo ship to the dumps. This brought up a number oi prob- 
lems. First, the commanders of DUKW units had been 
thoroughly trained that DUKWs were critical and nonex- 
pendable and should be preserved for their primary mission, 
which was, of course, that of implementing an amphibious 
landing. To use them day after day for regular supply would 
shorten their life rapidly. While in the water the engine and 
Higgins pumps are under full load at all times and the run- 
ning gear is bathed in salt water; and while on land the road 
shocks put heavy strain on all packing glands and the hull. 
When a dry-land truck bumps a stone fence, a building, or 
another vehicle, a dent may be the only result; such contact 
frequently opens a seam or punctures a small hole in the hull 
of the DUKW, making it unseaworthy. However, the trans- 
portation officer was sent to the beachhead with the clear 
directive to “Put every piece of transportation equipment to 
maximum use; the greatest possible tonnage must be put 
ashore.” Thus the possible effect on future operations was 
ignored and any suggestions for transferring loads at the 
beach from DUKW to trucks for the trip to the dumps were 
vetoed. If the beachhead failed, neither the DUKWs nor 
any other equipment would be of any further value. 

The next p aR to overcome was the attitude of the 
captains of most of the merchant ships. Many of them, 
American, British, Polish or Greek, seemed to think that the 
little water bugs (DUKWs) were playthings and if there 
was a regular landing craft alongside they would concen- 
trate on the larger craft. Some skippers were finally shown 
that it made no difference what kind of craft was there as 
long as every sling load of supplies was accepted and the 
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boom released for another lift. As a final step, 


OF twe 
newly arrived ships was “worked” entirely b an 
while the other unloaded to lighters i in the tradi: a) aay 
ner. When this particular “DUKW-ship” unl aded and 
cleared Anzio ahead of its competitor, further ob))-ctions , 
DUKWs were hardly heard. Most ships were un\.ed Le 
combination of all methods. Items heavier than : \:e¢ 49. 
were not suitable for DUKWs; on the other han, when , 
new ship arrived with a high priority top load, DUK\y. 
could place these required items on shore wher neede) 
quite a few hours faster than the time required \,, {ill the 
first LCT, bring it to a hard, and take the first truckload ; 


the dump. 

The great bulk of the DUKWs made them ¢xtremely 
difficult to conceal or camouflage. In the early days of the 
beachhead, columns and dispersal areas were fr. quenth 
bombed and strafed by Jerry planes who mistook DUK\, 
for medium tanks. Later when the Germans fully realized 
the importance of DUKWs in our supply chain, they be 
came a primary artillery target whenever they were grouped 
At one time an American DUKW battalion had {ifty one 
unseaworthy DUKWs, due to shell fragments, bomb and 
ack-ack splinters. To reduce these vehicle casualties to 
minimum, engineer bulldozers dug individual shelters fo: 

each DUKW. 

During the peak load of DUKW operation more than 
two thousand tons were put into the dumps by DUK\\; 
alone in a single day. When it is considered that the old 
estimates for unloading capacity at Anzio were only eight 
hundred tons daily, it is difficult to say whether the enemy 
or our own high command was more surprised. 


Blackout Operation 


For the duration of the beachhead, blackout was absolute 
and for the first six weeks all supply elements worked on a 
24-hour basis. Toward the end of February sufficient sta 
tistics had been accumulated to show that night air raids and 
artillery concentration had reduced night tonnage to about 
one-fourth of daylight tonnage and at the same time over 
sixty per cent of all supply vehicle deadlines occurred at 
night. This is not difficult to understand if you have ever 
tried to pass a DUKW on a narrow road even in daylight 
At night, in complete blackout, a perfectly sane man may 
swear that it was the bow wave of the Leviathan that forced 
him off into a ditch. 

The damage to harbor facilities and casualties had als 
been higher at night. The floating British naval control ship 
(a British LCI) had been completely destroyed at its pier 
with heavy loss of life. 

After a conference, it was decided to suspend night oper: 
tions for a test period. All Army and Navy personne! agre ed 
to work at extreme pressure during daylight hours to elim: 
nate hazards of ni cht operation. Results were highly satis 
factory and tonnage continued to increase. The deadlines 0! 
DUKWs and trucks dropped off sharply, releasing more 
vehicles for full daylight use. An interesting sideligh« on the 
discontinuance of night unloading in the port was the fact 
that the Germans did not discover the change for a long 
time. On many nights the harbor area was shelled heavily 
the bulk of the projectiles landing in the anchorage 21 
after the ships had been moved out to sea, and or vacant! 
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Out of the thousands of shells directed into this 

enemy there was only one occasion in which 
ge affected daylight operations: One salvo of 
eted four cranes. Three of the four were back 
, in less than twelve hours. 


Evacuation 


e first three weeks no thought, time, or space 
evoted to evacuation from the beachhe ad, except 
tically wounded. However, as time went on and 
1s bounded by a tight perimeter, the evacuation 


ins el and material bec: ume a real problem. Casual 
ties nued in first priority due to the limited hospital 
- nd the possibilities of further injuries at the hos 
vitals. Lhe normal procedure was to place the wounded 
» LC Is and transfer them to hospital ships at a safe dis 
tance ollshore. The capacity of the hospital ships was fre 


quently inadequate or a rough surf would prevent the trans 
‘er of litter cases from craft to ship at sea. In such emergen 
cies the tank decks of LSTs were used for litter cases and 
the troop compartments used for less seriously wounded. 
Whenever any returning items effected vehicular space it 
s handled through the beachhead transportation officer 
cause every empty truck remaining at Anzio for an extra 
entv-four hours reduced the shuttle supply potentiality. 
The use ol the tank deck of an | ST for casualties elimin< ited 
space for about thirty cargo trucks. To simplify the problem, 

Il bids for returning facilities were placed directly on the 
wr 2 tation olienr who made the allocations. Only in 

\ighly controversial cases was it necessary to obtain a ruling 
a priorities from G-4. To eliminate all nonessential vehicles 
n ship shuttle to Naples, all individual vehicles or special 
groups had to obtain a written clearance from the corps G-4 
tor all corps troops; all others from Army G-4 

Early in February it was necessary to evacuate all civilians 
from the beachhead. Some had been injured by shelling and 
bombardment and others were suspected of sabotage or 

— age. Under AMG supervision ¢ all were collected and 

vicked up by the supply trucks returning to Naples. A total 
of about 19,600 civilians was evacu: sted. 

Prisoner-of-war enclosures required both space and per- 
sonnel for guard, supervision, etc. As both manpower and 
space were ‘Weenieed, all prisoners were shipped by boats as 
ickly as possible, having priority equal with returning 
cargo vehicles and second only to wounded. 

During late February, when the Nazis made their re 
peated assaults on the beachhead, the allied expenditure of 
artille ry ammunition was enormous. The concentrations 
were re eported to be the heaviest in history for such a re- 
stricted space. Doubtless they were a major factor in saving 
the beachhead from destruction. But the Nazis’ advantage in 
having all allied troops restricted to a very small space had a 
boomerang effect. When our aggressive infantry patrols 
and art illery spotter planes located an enemy assembly area 
a message to artillery headquarters brought a concentration 
from almost all the allied pieces on the beachhead down 
upon the enemy unit. 

These concentrations not only used up tremendous ton- 
nages (as high as two thousand tons a day) but also built 
up piles of empty shell casings. Thousands of truck loads 
were evacuated from the beachhead. In the first two months 
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all of these went back to Ni iples aboard trucks on LSTs. 
Later, a few Liberty ships were bulk loaded for return to 
the United States and many LCTs were loaded with 
British brass for return to Naples and transfer to a ship for 
England. 

Another bulky item requiring evacuation was empty 55 
g allon drums- containers tor g asoline, che mical 
smoke and Diesel fuel. It was necessary to evacuate these 
for many reasons. The space was needed at Anzio, 
drums were needed at the rear for refilling. Another very 
important reason was the fire hazard. An “empty” gasoline 
drum is more explosive than a full one due to the minute 
percentage of residual gasoline combined with plenty of 
oxygen. Enemy shells and j incendiary bombs at times struck 
cheer stacks of empty drums, which exploded and started 
fires among the adjacent fuel drums. Close to one hundred 
thousand empty drums were dispatched from Anzio by many 
different means. Hundreds ot truckloads were returned on 
the supply vehicles. Other thousands of drums were bulk 
loaded on the tank decks of returning LSTs when the space 
was not required for higher priority items. Many LCTs 
were completely filled with empty drums for their return 
trip to Naples. A few Liberty ships were also loaded with 
drums for return to Naples or the United States. 

Some large 


tor log oil 


also the 


cleared from the area 
either for sah age or for highest echelon repair. These in 
cluded sasdieen tanks, self-propelled guns, 155mm. 
Tom) gun barrels loaded on heavy tank retrievers, and 
badly crippled DUKWs and trucks. Most of these were put 
aboard LSTs, some on LCTs, and one 
loaded for the States with bulk scrap. 

Class II and IV QM salvage was returned to Naples in 
quantities of about fifty tons per days. Laundry facilities had 
been established at Anzio but after they hi id been put out 
of business or susti 1ined pe ‘rsonnel casus ilties on three oc 
casions it was decided to send all clothing and equipment 
back to the Naples area for laundry and renovation. 


and he: Vy items were 


Long 


Liberty ship was 


Codperation 


Due to the centralizing of control of all local supply traf- 
fic, all ship to shore vehicten. and all types of evacuation in 
the transportation office, it became one of the busiest spots on 
the beachhead. The signal section reported that more calls 
were routed to transportation in twenty-four hours than 
through any other single office at 


Anzio. As previously 
state id. 


there was no table of organization for such emer 
gency installations, so a private performed the duties of a 
technical sergeant. He handled all dispatches, allocation 
of trucks for return salvage, and cleared all vehicles for re 
turn to Naples. He was on duty twenty-four hours a day 
and slept with three or four phones at his elbow. He was 
the best-known telephone personality on the beachhead; so 
efficient that in a short time few persons troubled to ask for 
the transportation officer, his operations assistant or traffic 
man, which allowe d them all to be out at the actual sce ne of 
operations where they were needed. For such outstanding 
devotion to duty, frequently during enemy action, this pri- 
vate was recommended for and received the 
Legion of Merit. 
The success of supply and transportation depended upon 
aggressive codperation. The naval officer in charge was a 
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thorough British commander of the Royal Navy. He loved 
nothing better than to cuss out our Yankee landlubbers and 
fresh-water sailors, but he was a fighter from the drop of 
the hat and American forces have never had a stronger 
friend. For example, the return of hundreds of trucks and 
evacuation of personnel and equipment caused many prob- 
lems in loading-out. No skipper liked to stay in Anzio har- 
bor a minute longer than absolutely necessary. On one 
occasion an aristocratic British LST flotilla commander took 
a megaphone and complained to the naval operations officer 
on shore that his craft was not being cleared rapidly enough. 
After the transportation officer made a brief explanation of 
the land trafic limitation to the NOIC, showing that 
another ship must be loaded first, the Navy shore mega- 
phone boomed out, “While your ramp is down at Anzio you 
will take loading orders from the Army.” The British com- 
mander backed us up every minute and all skippers, after 
the first trip to Anzio, took great pride in doing everything 
in their power to assist in the operation. 

All beachhead personnel were truly members of a single 
unified task force. British and American facilities and su 
plies of all kinds were pooled, exchanged, or otherwise oo 
available to each other as operations required. The majority 
of the American DUKWs were operated under the British 
beach group and many British lorries worked under U. S. 
truck control at the jetty and on the hards. 

It is impossible to select any one unit or any group of 
persons for outstanding tribute in the success of supplying 
the beachhead. The beachhead could not have been main- 
tained without maximum effort on the part of all units and 
individuals. All units which served at Anzio have their 
pride and organizational history as a permanent record of 
their service, and many of them received unit citations. But 


there are a number of individuals who deserve < 


ld e 
tion. They had no permanent organization, n Para 
their personal knowledge and the Insults of their con, 
temporaries of the performance of a job excepti:|y \ye 
done. These men are the officers and soldiers wi) were 
lected from the replacement depots for a brief — rergency 
job. There was no promise of permanent assign nt, glory 
or fame, just a critically important and dange: job to 
do. These men drove, maintained, and supervised + :¢ truck; 
that did the major portion of the job of keeping A’ io aliye 
They had only a provisional skeleton organizatior to byjjj 
up esprit de corps. The operation of the truck g:oup wa 
complicated by the fact that the number of attached mey 
and trucks was at times equal to four times the issigned 


strength. Once the group operated more than 2,50) trucks 
In spite of these difkew ties, morale in the Provisional 
truck companies was superb. All officers and enlisted men 
wanted nothing more than to remain with their particula; 
company and be activated as a permanent transportation 
unit so that they could be as close as possible to the soldiers 
in the line. They were ready for any assignment, dry |and 
or amphibious. 
Due principally to a big demand for replacement per 
sonnel, coincident with the termination of the beachhead 
the provisional truck group was ordered deactivated with. 
out delay. Some of the officers and enlisted men obtained 
immediate transfer to combat and service units on the Fifth 
Army front, but most of them returned to the replacement 
depot for general assignment. They took something with 
them that can never be lost: Satisfaction in a task well done 
the fellowship of their comrades, and memory of those who 
did not return; those who died while working in direct sup 
port of combat operations at Anzio. 


Japanese Reverence for Age 


One phenomenon conspicuously absent from the Japanese Army is the “boy 
colonels” and general officers in their thirties which most wartime armies produce 
in some numbers. The Oriental reverence for age is such that the Japanese do not 
consider promotion to high rank a suitable method of rewarding distinguished 
service by young officers; instead they confer awards and give choice assignments. 
The average age of the twenty-six full generals active in August 1945 was, at the 
time they reached general rank, nearly forty-nine; and the younger men, even 


with the accelerat 


The Japanese officer, 


romotion of wartime, averaged only about a year earlier. 
he ever so brilliant, just doesn’t Cunless, of course, he is 


an Imperial Prince) attain general rank before his middle forties. . . . Very rarely, 
also, if ever, was a Japanese officer promoted in grade over his seniors. Promotions 
are governed by such slavish attention to the ranking list that even the most able 
officer can’t be brought to the top until his seniors have been promoted or retired. 
—Mayor Ben Bruce Braxeney in Military Affairs, Fact 1945. 
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ORE THE ARMY WAS REORGANIZED, EARLY IN 1942, 


Fits soldiers were expected to do their own chores. But when 
Satie the Service Forces were established and assigned the task 
a usekeeping” for the Ground Forces, things became 
Thane uite different. . 
don It soon got so that Ground Force soldiers could hardly be 
a ? : ected to police up around their own barracks. In addi 


they began looking down their noses at GI’s in the 
Service Forces, and not infrequently referred to them as 
4F’s.” both officers and enlisted men alike. 

[t is true that a large number of Service Force personnel 
ver age or below the required physical standards for 
ity, but that did not necessarily mean they were in- 

mentally, or didn’t know the score. Indeed, I have 
any a one who, in a poker game, could take the 
tiest combat soldier to a cleaning. One such was a 


] 


i te ol cavalry, known for forty years in the service as 
> 
Pappy 
Wi en Ralph Bing and I walked in on Pappy, he was 
nding one of the largest camps in the country. His 
1c task of housing, supplying and furnishing overhead 
divisions in training, as well as for a repl acement 
raining center. He scemed to be taking it very much in 
tride, although at the time of our arrival he was some 
vroth at one of the division commanders who had 
st departed with his division for overseas. 
| didn’t mind so much dog robbing for The Duke,” 
Pappy said, referring to the division commander in ques 


tion, “but I don’t like having to wash his dirty linen for 


* By Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 


What do you mean?” we asked, somewhat surprised. 


“Just before he left, the Duke got authority to transfer 


all his ineffectuals to me, and that’s what he did, the in 
orate, all 824 of them.” 


“What are they like?” 
“I haven’t found out vet,” Pappy viciously tamped 


bacco into the bowl of a large pipe, “the whole bunch are 


either in the Sto kade, AWOIl . 
“Are those in the hospital psy honeurotics Ralph 


Or 1n the hospital ° 


asked eagerly. 
Pappy regarded Ralph over the flame of a match. Ralph 


and he had been on opposite sides in many a polo game, 
and kne Ww each other well. 

“Since when have you been using four-bit words like 
that, Ralph,” Pappy inquired plaintively, “and what do you 


care whether they are psycho-what vyou-may-call-its or not?” 
We explained to Pappy that we were inquiring into the 
subject of psychoneurosis because the Chief of Staff had so 


directed. We also told him how far we had progressed, but 
in doing so, made full use of all the inthe so terms we had 
acquired up to that stage of the inquiry. Pappy was good 


naturedly impressed. 

“You're just the fellows I’ve been looking for,” he 
grinned. “I have a couple of doctors over at the hospital 
who talk that same kind of language. I’d like to see the 
four of you together.” 

Ralph hitched his chair forward. 

“Give us a five goal handicap,” he offered, “ 
take ‘em on.” 

“Handicap or no handicap,” I interposed, “we will have 


and Wwe ll 





What causes psychoneurosis—heredity or environment? Psychiatrists disagreed 
but whatever the cause the result was millions of lost man-hours for the Army 
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to get together with them because we want to find out what 
has become of all the psychoneurotics sent to the hospitals 
by Ground Force units. We have been told that the major- 
ity of them are eventually assigned to appropriate duties 
in the Service Forces.” 

Pappy’s comment on the appropriateness of all personnel 
policies in general and that one in particular, reeked of the 
stables. When we finally managed to fumigate the atmos- 
phe re with assurances of our own non partisan attitude in 
the matter, he cooled off sufficiently to ring for his director 
ol personnel. 

In response to insistent buzzing, a tall, bespectacled 
lieutenant colonel appeared, wearing a suppressed smirk of 
assurance. Evidently he felt quite confident of his familiar- 
ity with personnel matters and of his ability to answer any 
questions our less well informed minds might devise. 

‘Hlow many psychoneurotics, who originally served in 
the Ground Forces, have we received from hospitals?” 
Pappy demanded without any preliminaries whatever. 

he lieutenant colonel blinked a couple of times and 
his jaws worked like a goldfish gulping air, but nothing 
came out. Finally he h: id to admit reluctantly that he hi id 
no figures on psychone urotics. 
trouble pronouncing the word. 


In doing so, he even had 
“Then go see if you can find some,” Pappy directed, and 
the divectns of personnel made a chagrined exit. 

“I don't believe he can get that information without 
going through the individual records of every man on the 
post,” | said. 

Pappy leaned over and tapped sharply on an ash stand 
to empty the dottle from his pipe. 

“Aren't you the optimist?” he jeered, between taps. 
“Personally, I don’t think he could find anything worth- 
while if he went through all the records in the Army. I've 
never seen anything about psychoneurotics on any ‘of the 
service records I ever looked at, nor any other kind of a 
remark that would prevent or hinder a man’s transfer out 
of a unit.” 

“You mean that company commanders are giving satis- 
factory ratings to men who are not adaptable to the service?” 

“Sure, they mark men satisfactory who aren't adaptable 
to anything. Otherwise the company commanders would 
have to put their undesirables up before a Section Eight 
Board and the number they get rid of that way you could 
put in your eye.’ 

“So the Section Eight Boards are not finding those men 
as possessing traits and character unsuitable to the service?” 

“How can they? The men’s ratings are kept up and put 
on progress charts so as to make a good showing for the 
organization. Then, when a man comes up before a Board 
of Officers there isn’t enough evidence for the Board to act 
on. That means the officer who put him before the Board 
gets called down. So, next time, he either gets the guy 
transferred or else sent to a hospital.” 

“Yeah, and it’s those men who are sent to hospitals from 
Ground Force units that we're interested in. We want to 
find out how many are returned to duty in the Service 
Forces.” I reached for my hat. “Those two Psychiatrists 
of yours may keep some kind of a record on it.’ 

“Maybe,” Pappy replied, “but even if they do, which I 


doubt very much, you still wouldn’t have the whole picture.” 
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“What do you mean?” Ralph inquired. 
“Well, let's begin at the time when men a; 


Ist ip- 

ducted,” Pappy stood up and reached automatic.)| y {o, a 
riding crop—the identifying badge of old-time fic\ officer 
‘The Air Forces get seventy-five per cent of all th quotas 
from men in the upper brackets of the Army's in « \ligence 
tests. The Ground and Service Forces get what's «ir, By; 
every Ground Force unit going overseas leaves hing jg, 
hospital cases, AWOL’s, and ineffectuals for us absorb 
so you can see that, in the long run, we are bound to end 
up with all the men the other two commands don’: thin} 


they can use.” 
“Do you use them?” I asked, following Pappy our to tly 
car waiting to take us to another meeting with An 
psychiatrists. 
“I use anybody I can get, even if they have only one | 


a 
I've got to, or 1 couldn’t operate. My biggest trouble i 
keeping the men away from those doctors.” 

“You mean the sychiatrists don’t think your men a: 
well enough to do dim, even in the Zone of Interior? 

“Huh!” grunted Pappy. “Just wait ’til you meet those 
birds.” 

Our first impression of the doctors in question was n 
encouraging. The eldest was tall, with a stooped frame on 
which a eaptain’s uniform hung shapelessly. The other 
was a short, stocky major, badly in need of a haircut, 
Neither was overly friendly, nor appeared particularly 
eager to cooperate. 

They did not keep any records of where their patients 
came from, nor what became of them after leaving the 
hospital. Such information might be available in the Reg 
istrar’s Office, but the doctors were not sure. It looked as 
though we were not going to get much out of the confer- 
ence when Ralph unexpectedly touched off some oral 
fireworks. 

“Is psychoneurosis hereditary?” he asked, for no apparent 
reason at all. 

“Of course it is!” said the elderly captain hastily. 

“Certainly not!” instantly nner the maior. 

The captain’ s lips compressed and his eyes were defiant. 
The major glowered back from under heavy brows. Be- 
hind Ralph’s poker-lidded orbs I detected some lurking 
mischief. 

He prompted the major, “Where does psychoneurosis 
come from?” 

He received a prompt answer. 

“In ninety-five per cent of our cases, some environmental 
condition is the at cause of the disorder,” began the 
major. 

“That is debatable,” 
dirty look for his pains. 

“The results of early environment are particularly evi- 
denced in the army,” resumed the major. “For twenty years 
our younger generation has been told and retold that all 
wars are wrong. In school and at home, the theme has 
been the same. No wars! No killings! As children they 
have even been forbidden to play with toy soldiers or guns. 
Then, they are suddenly inducted into the military service 
and expected to become soldiers.” 

The major gave a contemptuous snort, directed at me, 


Pappy, and Ralph; the captain being completely ignored. 


interposed the captain, and got 4 
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, child can’t even have a minipture tank or 
Christmas, and almost the next day he is put 
thing and told to go out and start shooting at 
e last few years everyone has seen the govern- 
to provide for its incompetents. Suddenly, 
neffectuals are called upon to go out and help 
the government, at the risk of their lives,” the 
ds gesticulated frantically. “Who does the 
n s . is to change everything overnight? God?” 
PR id I sat a and sought desper rately for an ap 
swer. Pappy compl: icantly pulled out pipe and 
ha sly grin at our discomfiture. 
Ralph said half angrily, “there are 
oys who are not only willing but eager to fight 
ountry. 
| or brushed that aside. 
allowed, “but there are also an unfortunate 
both young and old, 
anything and never will.” 


\\ minute, 


ly d,” he 


r men, who never have 


1} was, of course, some truth to that Statement. 
Could not wanting to fight produce a neurosis?” I in- 
red 

It « - ” stated the major, “and, peculiarly enough, 


ight might just as easily do the same thing.” 


That peat kind of screwy to me,” I finally stated. 
Perh ips you can explain your ideas to us in words of one 


It's quite simple,” the major expanded, happy under 

warmth of our combined attention, “the man who never 

nted to fight and who doesn’t care too much how he 

goes about avoiding any kind of physical conflict is soon 
imin one from the Amy. Right?” 

[he major’s inquiring look brought nods of understand- 

g and agreement from three of us. The captain remained 
I committal. 

But what about the psychoneurotic whose pride forces 
m to try to be as good a soldier or better than his com- 
rades? Even though he has avoided the stress of conflict 
\| his life, his ego will not permit him to show inferiority 

wartime. Therefore, he enters the Army and may even 
go to battle, not once but several times. Yet, the more 
he forces himself to become what he would like to be, in- 
stead of what he actually is, the more stress he undergoes 
nd the greater will be his neurotic reactions when he finally 
reaks.” 

Pappy puffed prodigiously on his pipe while waiting to 
see how Ralph and I would answer that one. 

‘It seems to me,” I began, “that you are being contra- 
lictory. If a man has sufficient pride to force himself into 
trying to be a good soldier, ' ne ce tainly must have grown 
up in a good environment.’ 

The captain leaned forward eagerly, but I motioned him 
sile nc so the major could reply. 

That depends upon what you mean by a good environ- 
ment. A bay might grow up in a very fine house but still 
be spoiled by his mother or sisters. He also might be com- 
pletely dominated or even abused by his father. Or, where 
there has been a separation or divorce the boy might spend 
his adolescence with only one parent. There are thousands 
of cases where the economic surroundings of a person ap- 
pear normal or even better than average, yet underneath 
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are emotional conditions leading to neurotic reactions.” 

[he major leaned back, indicating that he had stated 
his case, so I turned to the captain. 

“In what way do you differ with the major’s ideas?” 

“I do not disagree with the major except as to the basic 
cause of psychoneurosis. It has been demonstrated that the 
majority of cases come from families where conditions are 
not normal. According to the major s school of thought the 
surroundings are to blame for the resultant neurotic reac 
tions, but it is my belief that the parents themselves were 


psychone urotic, othe ‘TWISe, 


those conditions nevel 


wouk | 
have come about.” 

[he major stirred, uneasily, but I frowned him down so 
the captain could continue. 

“The selection of animals for any given purpose is always 
along definite bloodlines. For rac Ing, you require thorough 
bred horses or greyhounds; for hunting, 


bird dogs; tol heht 
ing, gv amecocks; 


You could no more train a bull 
dog to hunt quail than you could teach a cat to dive into 
water and catch fish. 
“That's just fine,’ 
we follow that theory, 


and so On. 


Human beings are the same. 
‘I permitted myself some sarcasm. “If 
all we hi ive to do i IS look through the 
city directories and telephone books to find men who are 1n 
the business of being infantrymen, tank destroyers, para 
troopers, ball turret gunners, and so forth. Othe rwise, we 
couldn’t get together an Army.” 

[he captain flushed, yet he managed to restrain his 
emotions. 

“Your statement is, of course, somewhat farfetched,” he 
“but not much more so than is the system unde 
which the Army now operates.” 


accused, 


“What system are you referring to? 
The captain scratched his chin. 
“That system whereby any man not afflicted with a bodily 
defect is considered capable ol becoming a combat soldier.” 
“Well, why shouldn’t he be?” Ralph wanted to know. 
“Let me answer your question in this manner, 


” demanded Ralph 


’ said the 
capt iin, like a conjure r about to produce a silver dollar from 
behind the ear of a small boy. “On this side of the room we 
have a hundred men with no bodily defects, but who are 
menté ally unable to adjust the mselves to the Army or to the 
thoughts of entering combat. On the other side of the room 
are a hundred men with various bodily defects, but also 
with a keen sense of duty and a burning desire to fight for 
their country. Which group would you take? 

Pappy’s feet thumped the floor where they had been 
hooked around the rungs of his chair. 

‘Bell’s hells,” he almost shouted. “Even I can answer 
that question. Give me the fellows who want to do some 
thing and I'll find a job for them!” 


“Exactly,” crowed the captain, “but the Army insists 
upon following the opposite procedure. P 
“Baloney!” Ralph got to his feet. “Out of a thousand 


able-bodied Americans you might cull out a hundred who 
wouldn’t fight; as likewise out of a thousand cripples you 
could find a hundred who want to get into the ser: ap. Just 
the same, your proposition is a ten to one shot, both ways, 
and doesn’t mean that there is anything wrong 
Army’s system of selection.” 

Before the captain could reply, his companion psychia 
trist spoke up. 


with the 
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“The captain only means that the Army's system of selec- 
tion has, in the past, been based upon standards which 
have not given sufficient consideration to psychiatric dis- 
orders, which quite frequently are more serious than physi- 
cal defects, because they are less easily discerned.” 

It appeared to me that we were headed toward an un- 
profitable argument, so I terminated the interview and 
almost forcibly dragged Ralph and Pappy away from the 
two psychiatrists. 

“Doggone it, Cookie,” Ralph grumbled, “you never did 
let me find out whether psychoneurosis is hereditary or 
environmental.” 

“Listen,” I almost scolded, “what we really came here to 
find out about was how many of these psychos get returned 
to duty.” 

Ralph's answering silence was broken by Pappy’s acri- 
monious chuckle. 

“Heredity or environment?” He savored the words like 
a gourmet tasting a sauce. “Seems to me like trying to find 
out which came first, the chicken or the egg.” 

“Horse feathers!” Ralph flared up. “You can't feel, taste, 
see or prove a neurosis. It’s just one guy's brain tuning in 
on another's. If the wave length is wrong you get a com- 
mercial instead of Buck Rogers. All I wanted to find out 
was, who is the sponsor?” 

“Hold everything,” I implored, “what I'm interested in 
is, where do these psychos end up after they get in a general 
hospital? Let’s go to the registrar's office.” 

We proceeded without further argument, but before giv- 
ing us what information was available, the registrar asked 
us to see the commanding officer. That was all right with 
us, and particularly so when we found him to be one of the 
old crowd from Fort Benning, where we had all been sta- 
tioned together in prewar days. 

“Bob!” I shouted, at sight of him. 

He practically leaped across his desk to greet us. 

“Ralph! Cookie!” He embraced the two of us and then 
looked quizzically at Pappy. “Don’t tell me you three have 
been swinging polo mallets at each other and need medical 
attention. 

“Not quite,” I answered, as we all took seats and made 
ourselves comfortable. Then I told him of our problem. 

Instantly he became serious. 

“You certainly picked yourselves a hot subject.” Bob 
soberly reached into his desk drawer and drew out a paper. 

“I've been keeping a record on psychiatric cases since | 
came here. This will probably give you the figures you are 
looking for.” 

He adjusted his bifocals and began to read from the 
paper. 

“Out of more than three thousand cases entering this 
hospital, we have returned about seven hundred to duty. 
Ten have been turned over to the Veterans Administration, 
five have been released to the custody of their parents, and 
about two hundred have been sent to other foomlesle for 
specialized treatment.” 

Bob paused impressively and I could see Ralph doing 
some rapid finger calculations. 

“Go on,” he looked up at Bob, “how about the other 
two-thirds?” 

Bob carefully placed his reference paper in the exact cen- 
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ter of his desk. He bore down on its edges with 


palms 
his hands, in emphasis of what he was about sm . 
“The other two thousand,” he said slowly, jaye be . 
discharged for physical disability.” ; m 
“Any of them battle casualties?” I asked, 1) ams», 
ment. 
“About twenty per cent have had overseas « vice, }y, 
less than half of that number have been in com yt of ayy 


sort. 

We sat silently digesting that piece of information {,, 
several minutes. Eventually Ralph sighed resignedly ans 
turned to me. iain 

“That means that about fifteen hundred men from th 
one hospital have been given a disability discharye simply 
because they could not adjust themselves to the Army. An, 
this sented is only one of a hundred others.” eS 

“Yes,” I agreed, “and it also means that out of every thir 
psychoneurotics who go into a hospital, not more than seyen 
ever return to duty.” 

“But even so, what happened to those seven hundred 
men?” Pappy scrubbed puzzledly on his head with hy 
palms of both hands. “I know I didn’t get them.” 

“I'm afraid you did, Pappy,” Bob contradicted, “only you 
probably didn’t keep them.” = 

“What do you mean, | didn’t keep them?” Pappy was 
belligerent. “Do you think I transferred them out of my 
command?” 

“Not exactly,” Bob smiled ruefully. nk 
really happened was that most of them got back into the 
hospital again.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation came from all three of us. | 
finally asked the obvious question. 

“What you're saying is that the records show a certain 
number of psychiatric patients as being returned to duty 
but actually they are still psychoneurotics and get them: 
selves back onto sick report as soon as possible, probably 
in the hopes of obtaining a disability discharge. Is that 
correct?” 

“That,” Bob assured me solemnly, “is just what I think 
is happening.” 

Again we lapsed into silence while considering the im 
plications of Bob’s disclosures. It was a disquieting 
thought, that otherwise able-bodied individuals were men- 
tally capable of rendering themselves, not only unable « 
serve their country but as actually qualifying for disability 
benefits because of their inability to become soldiers. 

“We never had any troubles like this before the war, 
Ralph complained, sliding the sole of one shoe back and 
forth along a crack in the floor. “How did it start, and 
where did all these psychiatrists suddenly come from?” 

Bob picked up his reference papers and carefully « 
placed them in the desk drawer. 

“It is quite a story,” he stated. “At the beginning, we 
brought in about five hundred psychiatrists, the majority o! 
whom came from state institutions for the feeble-minded 
Just recently, in order to increase the number of psychis- 
trists the Air Forces have started special courses at some 0! 
their psychiatric centers, where regular medical offices 
may go for ‘on the job training’ so they can act as psychi 
trists. Now, the Surgeon General is going to tablish 
similar courses in some of the Service Force hospit:!s. 
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,ewhat puzzled. 


“you want us to go to school and learn to be psychi: itrists.” 








is \ here special psychiatric medical schools where “W ondertul,” ‘Pappy cried gleefully. “That will teach 
be hev ( be sent? you to go ‘round asking whether psychoneurosis is heredi 
aN b answered, “there are only the special courses tary or environmental.” 
ne . oy and psychiatry which are given to a greater Ralph gave him a baleful look, but _— those two 
le sree in all medical schools.” could become embroiled in personalities, we prepared to 
ut psychiatrist i is just a regular doctor who practices leave. After all, we had gotten the fame we had come 
osvcl Ralph queried. for, depressing as they were. Both Bob and Pappy accom 
"0 ” Bob corrected. “Of course, any registered doctor panied us to our car and stood watching as we climbed 
n - ly practice psychiatry, but he ‘would not be ac- _ inside. 
cept a a peychiatelst by the medical profession nor by “Don't forget, Ralph,” Pappy called as the door closed, 
he rican Psychiatric Association until he had com- “be sure and let me know which came first, the chicken ot 
1 this sleted a certain amount of extra studies and also finished the egg.” 
imply his ng for a given period of time under a recognized Ralph leaned his head out the window. 
\nd psychiatrist.” “I don’t know about that,” he shouted as we started to 
' “And now the Army is beginning to give what might be move, “but I can tell you right now which end of the horse 
Ul led Get- rich- quick courses’ in psychiatry?” came first, as far as you're concerned.” 
at s right.” Pappy made a face and, as the car pulled away, he and 
7 tu am and looked significantly at Ralph, who mock- Ralph exchanged salutes. But they were not good salutes, 
< ingly raised an elbow, as though to ward off my obvious because the thumb of each raised hand rested a bit too near 
ht intentions. its owner's nose to be accepted as a bona-fide military salu 
| know,” he said sadly, before I could get out a word, _ tation. 
Vy 
-_ 
if m 
) * ok * od 
thi 
us 
et Elements of Sea Power 
aut) 
then Sea power is not a limited term. It includes many 
babl weapons and many techniques. Sea power means more 
that than the combatant ships and air craft, the amphibious 
on forces and the merchant marine. It includes also the 
2 port facilities of New York and California; the bases in 
, Guam and in Kansas; the factories which are the capi 
— tal plants of war; and the farms which are the producers 
men of supplies. All these are elements of sea power. Fur 
dle t thermore, sea power is not limited to materials and 
bility equipment. It includes the functioning organization 
a which has directed its use in the war. In the Pacific we 
wae have been able to use our naval power effectively be 
ond cause we have been organized along sound lines. The 
| present organization of our Navy Department has per- 
ly mitted decisions to be made effectiv <a It has allowed 
great flexibility. In each operation we were able to 
ae apply our force at the time and place where it would 
ve By be most damaging to the enemy. — Freer Apmrrai 
ychia Cuester W. Nimirz. 
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What It Takes to Be an Officer 






By Dr. Clark W. Heath and Lewise W. Gregory 





Seventy-three former college men in the armed 
forces give their opinon of the qualities that 
make for a good officer. Of the seventy-three, 
eighteen were enlisted men and the rest officers 





In 1944 aNp EARLY 1945 QUESTIONNAIRES WERE RE- 
turned from seventy-three men in the afmed services. These 
had been college men who, as superior and healthy students, 
were selected to take part in the Grant Study. 7 his study is 
an extensive investigation ot normal young men over a 
period ol years. 

Ihe seventy-three men were asked to give their opinions 
of the qualities that make for a good officer. The answers 
were, in many respects, of distinctive character. 

Fifty-five of the men were officers, and eighteen were 
enlisted men. Forty-four were in the Army, twenty-nine in 
the Navy. Eighteen men were engaged in actual combat; 
fifty-five were in noncombatant work of different sorts. 
heir ages ranged from twenty-one years to twenty eight 
years. All seventy-three had excellent records in the armed 
services, and many had received decorations. Only seven 
of the men were judged to be somewhat dissatisfied with 
their positions or locations in the war. 

The following paragraphs give the qualities for good ofh- 
cers in order of the frequency in which they were mentioned, 
using so far as possible the language of the men themselves: 


The largest number (thirty-seven men) mentioned hu- 
man understanding: respect for and understanding of the 
enlisted man as a man. Consideration of others. Able to 
think of the welfare of his men “first, last, and always.” 
“Humanness.” Ability to secure the confidence and love 
of his subordinates. Understanding of the en- 
Patient management of men 
Sympathetic and friendly (not strained). Close to his men, 
interested in them. Democracy. 

['wenty-eight men mentioned intelligence: ability to as- 
similate, learn quickly, plan ahead. Understanding in gen- 
eral. Imaginative in a practical sense. Wise. Superior 
intelligence. Good judgment. Power of reason. Perception. 
General intelligence. Resourcefulness. Brains. Ability to 
think clearly, logically, quickly. 

Twenty-seven men mentioned knowledge: technical 
knowledge and training. Adequacy of knowledge and train- 
ing for his job. One who “knows his job thoroughly.” Prop- 
erly trained. E xperienced. Know ledge of specialties of his 
job. Technical efficiency. 

Twenty-seven men mentioned leadership: general per- 
sonality of the leader, or having the qualities that are ordi- 
narily assumed to go with leadership; in general one whom 
men will follow; one who inspires confidence; Cincluded 
here was one man’s criterion: “Ability to make men do what 


a4 


Tolerance. 
listed man’s point of view. 


¢ 
they formerly did not want to do.” Another men: :.\ed sh» 
leade rship without other qualities can do harm = v 

Twenty-six men mentioned responsibility: \\ ™ be 
desire, and ability to take responsibility.) Sense p : N 
bility to job and men. D 

Tw enty-one men mentioned unselfishness: putting mep ; 
or job first. C ourage to admit errors. Willing to give up , - 
his time. Self- understanding, self-discipline, se!{-cony . 
honesty. Lack of haughtiness, bullishness, overbearingnes 
meddling. Sincerity. Manner of one unaware that he hold | 
commission, unselfconscious of rank. Not beset by Outside D 
worries. “ 

I — men mentioned ability: general ability to hand) tp 
men. Capacity for his assignment, ability for it. Ability ; - 
cope with problems. Ability to use his capacities to good rh 


advantage. Skill. Military efficiency. Ability to apply at r 
tention to his job. x 

Thirteen men mentioned decisiveness: ability to tal 
prompt action, make positive and quick decisions, give o: 
ders without hesitation or fear, size up the situation “ 
mediately.” 

Eleven men mentioned work: willingness to work hard 
being “on the ball,” thorough; to work hard at his profes 
sion; to discharge his duties well, both agreeable and dis 
agreeable ones; ability to get things done, to work toward 
an end, to drive himself, persevere. 

Ten men mentioned consistency: steadiness, sureness 
Ability to stick by a chosen policy. Controlled emotionally 
Trustworthy. Steadfast. Even disposition. Calmness. Power 
of concentration. Always master of situation. 

Ten men mentioned education: both formal and informal. 
Background (often linked with education, e.g., “he is edu- 


cated because he had social advantages”). Experience in : 
civilian life which has prepared him for job. thes 
Nine men mentioned sense of humor: cheerfulness, ble 
“gentle humor,” good humor. ‘ | 
date 


The following qualities each were mentioned by eight or 


rec 

less men: ie 

Forcefulness: energy, drive, firmness, ability to discipline whi 
men, aggressiveness (but not domineering), real desire to mel 
fight. al 

Common Sense. hel 

Confidence: lack of self-consciousness, not self-centered, as | 
not shy, not fearful of higher authority. _ 

Gentlemanliness: gentlemanly manner, persona! cham, 
having qualities of a gentleman, courteous. 

Initiative. 

Courage: fearlessness, acceptance of personal risk 

Character: ‘ ‘positive personality,” strength of personality, 
“good reset 9 

Endurance: physically fit. High physical standarcs 

Adaptability: ability to get along with enlisted me: and 
officers. - 
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these seventy-three young men thought to be the most valu 


ble for a good officer to possess. This i is a qui ality not seen 
n ofhe “il instruction sheets for selection of officer candi 


hel 


loyalty, “devotion to his country and his God.” 
1s enlisted man: experience as enlisted man, 

crowned for understanding him. 

mmanding respect, honor. 

1eSS: ability to express himself clearly and 


. 
) g ability: ability to plan his own work and that 
ites. 
\ 
p cy: knack for proper encouragement, tact. 
ess: enthusiasm. “Enthusiasm tempered with 
ion. 
” 
n: to have ambition. 
( ction and faith in fundamentals of morals.” 
D to excel: desire to do his job better than anyone 
t in jobs other than his own. 
Set a cheerful example for his men. 


ju ilities tor a good ofhicer which were conside red by 
to be the most important were as follows Cin the 
I rreque ncy ) } 


man ite 
ide rship 
sponsibility 
telligence 
unselfishness 
bility 
knowledge 
education 
work 
conhdence 
gentlemanliness 
courage 


organizing ability 


Human understanding” is therefore the quality which 


} 


int 


ites. | hese human qualities were me -ntioned a little more 


‘requently by enlisted men than by officers, and by those 


who came from families of low income groups than by those 


whose families were in the higher income brackets. Those 
men of the seventy-three who had been previously judged 


in college to have particular interest in human values and in 
elping others gave this trait most often. It was given about 
s frequently by Army as by Navy men, by combat as by 
noncombat men. ; . 

There were some slight differences in the traits most 


An army of stags leg by 


commonly designated by enlisted men and those by ofhcers 
[hese are illustrated by the following table Number of 
men who designated each trait is in parenthesis 


I ighteen Enlisted Men Fifty-five Officers 
human understanding (12) human understanding (25 
knowledge (9 leadership (24 
intelligence (7 responsibility (21 
unselfishness (6 intelligence (21 
responsibility (5 knowledge (18 
work (4 ability C16 
consistency (4 unselfishness C15 
ability 4 decisiveness (12 


\nother opinion which was requested of the same group 
was to describe the qualities which distinguish the “good” 
officer from the “good” enlisted man. The following is a 
list of the principal qualities starting with the characteristics 
which were most commonly given, ending with those less 
often mentioned. (For ¢ xample, twenty-nine men thought 
that “education” was the chief distinguishing feature be 
tween the officer and the enlisted man, whereas only two 
men thought it was a matter of “pull.” 

Education. 

Sense of duty, or responsibility, willingness to accept 
responsibility. 

Intelligence, or ability to assimilate. 


Little difference (“About the same”; “Darn few chat 
acteristics which differentiate’; “In prac tice almost no dif 
ference, in theory ... Che lists some qualit ies ); “No dis 


tinguishing characteristics exce pt those automatically pres 
ent with increased authority’; “The same for good officer as 
for good enlisted man” 

Social advantages, upbringing, cultural training, back 
ground. 

Luck, matter of accident, opportunity, circumstances, 
“breaks.” 

Leadership qualities. 

Don't know, not qualified to answer. 

Better manners, gentility, refinement, pois« 

Training. 

“Pull,” friendships with influential people. 


Appare ntly the greater part of the men thought th. it most 
good soldiers could become good officers, particularly if 
they had educational or social advantages and were given 
suitable opportunities or “bre aks” to become officers. 

One man’s remark is worth quoting: “The average Ameri 
can enlisted man shows great promise as an example of our 
educational progress. His mind is quick. His English is 
poor, and his tastes rather low, but he does his job well. The 
officer must do his job also, but holds responsibility. He is 
poorer physically, more trained mentally and more mature.” 


a lion would be better than 


an army of lions led by a stag.—Latin Provers. 
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The Lessove of- 





ATOMIC LNERGY 





By Dr. Henry DeWolf Smyth 


The men who developed the atomic bomb did not think there was only one way to 
reach their objective. They were willing to try radical ideas. Perhaps we can learn 
some lessons from the methods of those scientists: We must think in new ways to meet 
the new atomic age. Let us be as anxious to find the weaknesses in our own policies 
and conduct as we are to find them in the policies and conduct of our fellow nations. 


ly 1s JUST FIFTY YEARS SINCE ROENTGEN IN GER- 
many reported his first observations on X-rays, and 
so marked the beginning of modern atomic phy Sics. 
Since that time, scientists of many countries have 
contributed to our knowledge of the atom and the 
laws that govern it. This has been one of the great 
The half-century between 1895 
ind Hiroshima gave us knowledge that resulted in 
many devices such as the doctor's X-ray equipment 
ind the radio. But in the first part of this period 
our control of the atom was superficial, for we 
had not learned how to use the energy in its center 
x nucleus. Now we have learned, and this is why 


pe riods of science. 


' 


the release of atomic energy brings us to a new age. 

Perhaps | can explain the meaning of this sevolu- 
tionary development more clearly by pointing out 
that an atom is constructed very much like our 
solar system. Most of an atom is empty space, but 

has a central nucleus like the sun, and around 
this nucleus is a system of electrons very much like 
the sun. All the chemical changes that man has 
known in his existence on earth, from the burning 
of wood to the explosion of dynamite, from the 
digestion of food to the changing colors of autumn 

all these involve only minor rearrangements of 
the outermost parts of the atom, like the shifting 
about of some of the outlying planets of our solar 
system. But now at last we have learned how to 
release the energy in the nucleus of the atom, as if 
we had learned to split the sun itself and release its 
elemental forces. We can today command atomic 
energy so great that it may change every aspect of 
our lives before the end of this century, and has 
already brought us into a new age. 


*From The Saturday Review of Literature, December 29, 
1945. Copyright, 1945, by Saturday Review Associates, Inc. 
Reprinted by permission. 


In the weeks since Hiroshima, we have gradually 
learned the full significance of the atomic bomb 
We know that a few thousands of these bombs 
could destroy in one night all the cities and in 
dustrial centers of this country, with their popula 
tions. We know that any country which sets out 
to make atomic bombs will be able to do so within 
a few years, since the fundamental principles were 
well known in 1939, and the only so-called secrets 
are technical tricks of manufacture and final assem 
bly of the bomb. Any industrial nation can learn 
these tricks for itself and indeed improve upon 
them. We know that future atomic bombs can be 
cheaper and more destructiv e than the ones used tu 
end this war, and that they can almost certainly bx 
sent as rockets or planted secretly ahead of time and 
detonated without warning. Once an atomic bomb 
is made it lasts for a long time and can be stored o1 
hidden with slight possibility of detection. We 
know that plants making atomic bombs would not 
necessarily have to be such great factories as thos: 
at Hanford or Oak Ridge, but could be smaller 
and dispersed, difficult to detect in the total econ 
omy of a country. We know that plants devoted to 
peaceful uses of atomic energy could in a short 
time be converted to bomb plants. We know that 
if all the atoms in one pound of Uranium-235 
could be made to undergo fission, the explosion re 
sulting from that one pound would be equal to th« 
explosion of sixteen million pounds of TNT. We 
know that in all probability no adequate military 
defense—I say adequate—can be developed against 
atomic weapons. 

I have repeated these facts, many of which ar: 
already clichés among us, because I believe we “g 
to repeat them, to ourselves and to each other. I! 
we can spread the full realization of atomic energ) 
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1r own country and in other countries, we m: ay 

7 nce to work out with our fellow nations 

f living together without recourse to war. 

not think we should avoid or minimize the 

s of the atomic age. should talk 
it them freely and face them as reasonable men. 
[t will be utterly impossible to keep further de 

pments of atomic energy, for which scientists 
the whole world have worked for fifty vears 
ited to one country or one group of countries. 


I believe we 


principles of nuclear energy on which the 

mic bomb is based, as I have pointed out, were 

wn to scientists everywhere by 1939 and were 
igerly discussed among them in that free inter 
hange of ideas which is the strength of science, as 
ndeed it should be of every other department of 
— lives. Ideas are a common inheritance from 

e long tradition of thoughtful men in all coun 
tries and in all civilizations. To speak of secrecy in 
the field of thought, except under the black neces- 
sity of war, is to de ‘ny our moral birthright and the 
very tradition which has brought us this far from 
savagery. 

The development of the atomic bomb in the 
last five years was not a scientific experiment Car- 
ried on under perfectly controlled conditions in a 
remote laboratory. It was the combined effort of 
thousands of men and women of varying nationali- 
ties and backgrounds, freely joining their knowl- 
edge and their abilities for a common objective. 
I believe we have something of value to learn from 
their experience. The purpose for which they 
worked, and to which they gave their full moral 
support, was the rapid ending of this war; they 
hoped the ending of all wars. That is why the as- 
sociations of scientists who worked on the atomic 
bomb have been so anxious to make clear the im- 
plications of atomic The the 


energy. men on 


Manhattan Project kept the objective for which 
they were working clearly in their minds. 
more ws coomedl to them than personal or profes 


It was 


sional advantage. They did not let thems 8 
think there was yu one way to reach this ob 
jective, tor the scientist 1s trained to lis sten to othe I 


men’s ideas about his work and to 
if they If one 
proved unworkable, the whole 
given up, but instead other lines of approach were 
tried. 


acct pt criticisms 
are justified by facts man’s ideas 
project was not 
The men who developed the atomic b ymb 
were willing to try radical ideas. They were will 
ing to think in new ways, for in one section after 
another of the project they were doing things that 
had never been done before. 
again and again, as they faced what seemed in 
supe rable difficulties, they found that the so-called 
visionary idea proved in the end to be the practical 
one. I saw this happen many times in our work 
between 1940 and 1945. 


We stand at the beginning of the 


It is interesting that 


Atomic Age. 
I would suggest that we learn some lessons from 
the methods that brought it to birth. We must 
think in new ways to meet this new age. We have 
always been an adaptable people, with the saving 
heritage of common sense. Let us now be willing 
to delegate our national sovereignty to the larger 
sovereignty of world law, for nationalism will be 
suicide in the world we have created. Let us ask 
the suggestions of other nations about our common 
problems, and not attempt to use our momentarily 
powerful position to force our ideas on them. Let 
us be as anxious to find the weaknesses in our own 
policies and conduct as we are to find them in those 
of our fellow nations. Let us not expect too much 
too soon, but act like wise and reasonable men. In 
the revealing light of the 


objective must be enduring peace 


atomic bomb, our only 


To Make Life of Greater Value 


The atomic age will be a period of keenest rivalry. The rivalry 
is between nations and social systems. The prize to be won is 


prosperity and world leadership. 


It can include peace and 


security. If only we agree to place war beyond the power of 
nations, the race is sure to make life of greater value through- 
out the world.—A. H. Compton, Chairman of the Department 
of Physics, Dean of the Division of Physical Sciences, and Direc- 
tor of Metallurgical Laboratory, University of Chicago. 
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Attack Immediately 





By Captain Charles E. La Chaussee 





An envelopment avoids attacking on ground 
chosen by the enemy, and forces him to fight in 
two or more directions to meet the converging 
efforts of the attack . . .—(Par. 445, FM 100-5). 





[ne Isr BATTALION, 517TH PARACHUTE INFANTRY, FUR- 
nished a dramatic example of the wisdom of this quotation 
during the German Ardennes counteroffensive of 1944. 
At 1600, December 23, 1944, the battalion—less one pla- 
toon of Company B and most of Company C, which had 
become separated from the unit during a twenty-four-hour 
truck movement—assembled in a small patch of woods one 
mile north of Soy, Belgium. Its effective strength was 486 
officers and men. The unit had left Soissons, France, the 
evening before as advance serial of the regiment. It carried 
only a basic load of ammunition anc emergency rations. 
Orders were that it would receive further information in 
the critical battle area in Belgium. The first stop had been 
at Namur, where the battalion was directed to proceed to 
Soy. 

In Soy, Lieutenant Colonel W. J. Boyle, the battalion 
commander, received his final orders from Colonel R. L. 
Howze, commanding the 36th Armored Infantry Regiment 
of the 3d Armored Division, to which the parachute battal- 
ion was attached. The enemy's “Christmas offensive,” be- 
gun six days before, showed no signs of abating in this 
sector. The 3d Armored was newly committed in the area 
from its previous sector around Stolberg, Germany, and was 
holding a twelve-mile front, running generally east and 
west, from Manhay to Hotton. Strong enemy forces, tenta- 
tively identified as elements of the 116th Panzer and 560th 
Volksgrenadier Divisions, had cut the Soy-Hotton high- 
way, encircling the division rear at Hotton, and were at- 
tempting to break through to the north to Liége (see map). 

The parachute battalion was ordered to attack immedi- 
ately, with the dual mission of relieving the encircled head- 
quarters troops at Hotton and establishing a main line of 
resistance along the highway from Soy to Hotton. The 
situation was so urgent that no time could be taken for food, 
rest, or reconnaissance other than by mz ap. 

lhe battalion stacked bedrolls, munched “K” rations, and 
at 1715 crossed the line of departure—the north-south road 
through Soy—in column of companies, Company A lead- 
ing, Company B following and echeloned left, and the re- 
maining platoon of Company C following as battalion re- 
serve. The 8lmm. mortar pli atoon took up positions on the 
western outskirts of Soy, in radio contact with the attacking 
echelon. The battalion light machine guns were attached 
to the rifle companies. Enemy artillery fire was falling 
steadily on Soy, inflicting light casualties. 
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The leading elements of Company A ha nee, 
hardly five hundred yards from the town when they wer 
met by machine- gun and flat-trajectory fire 
seemed to be at least three enemy defensive pos 
tered in high ground around Haid-Hits. Wishing 
velop the situation further, Colonel Boyle directed thy 
remainder of Company A to remain in position withoy, 
engaging in the fight. 

It soon became apparent that the enemy gro 7 
battalion’s south, near the Werpin road junction, const 
tuted the most serious threat. Most of the flat-trajectop 
fire was coming from there. Company B was ordered | 
cross the highws ay to the south, dislodge this enemy group 
and hold around the junction. As dodinees came ( canper 

3's two platoons had closed with the enemy and wer 
gaged in a close-in, bitter fight in waist-high unde: aud 

Through the early part of the night resistance: 
heavier. Artillery and mortar fire inte neiked with a proy 
tionate increase in casualties. Company B, having final 
cleared the road junction by killing or driving off an enen 
reinforced platoon, was counterattacked from the aor ‘a 
six Mark IV tanks, evidently sent from Werpin. Th 
company destroyed one vehicle with bazooka fire, and th 
rest of the tanks, reluctant to move in without infant 
support, withdrew. 

At midnight the situation looked unpromising. Casi 


en 


ties were inconsistent with ground gained. If the advane 
were to continue at its present rate the relief would fail : 

reach Hotton in time to be of any value. Colonel Boy 

finally decided: (1) To consolidate the main part of th 
battalion for the night on ground gained; (2) With the tw 

platoons of Company A not engaged to make a bold move 

ment to the north and east, through Ny, coming south ' 
relieve Hotton. At dawn, both forces were to renew 1! 

attack, supported by four medium tanks and six half-tracks 
for the encircling force, and five medium and four light 
tanks for the holding force. With the attention of th 
enemy drawn southward to the attack of Company B, be 
hoped the encircling force would meet light resistance on 
the northern road through Ny. 

Through the rest of the night the encircling fore: 
under Colonel Boyle, moved" swiftly forward. Sor 
sistance was encountered from an enemy group s ve 
Ny, which was quickly silenced. North of Hot: a, an 
hour before dawn, a German outpost opened fire with 1 
20mm. machine guns, causing a slight delay befor: bn 
silenced by tank fire. By 0630 Force “Boyle” had effected 
the relief of Hotton, but, as it wheeled through the village 
to swing eastward again, met heavy resistance from enemy 
infantry in houses on the eastern outskirts of town, sup 
ported by antitank fire from a ridge near Sur-les-Hys. Vio 


ment halted. 
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ning and early afternoon the main body of 
under the executive officer, Major D. W. 
ganized and prepared continue its attack 
ilroad line toward Hotton. 

; force jumped off, widely deployed across the 
closely supported by the armor. 


[he going 
heult immediately. 


Enemy high-velocity guns, 
wen used as antipersonnel weapons through the 
sht, had stopped six of the nine tanks by 1730. 
1 tar fire fell in the area. Using marching hire, 
1h force gained the cover of the woods borde ring 
at a cost of heavy casualties. 
e reorganized at the edge of the woods, and as 
me renewed its attack. The three remaining 
sent to guard the Werpin road junction, as the 
. impassab ale for tracked vehicles. The fight de 
to an infantry battle. 


[hroughout the freezing night Major Frazer's force 


ow consisted ol four decimated platoons craw led 
long the railroad, in a rough skirmish line. All 
laid down a heavy volume of small-arms fire to 
idvance. Enemy resistance reached fanatical 
pan shts as the Americans moved in. The Germans used 


I ides, panze rfausts, and trom time to time some 


g peaking machine gunner would yell, “Merry 
9 Christmas, American sons of bitches!” 

I] Frazer” force made steady, if slow, progress. By 

4() stance had died down. M: 1JOr Frazer ordered ; 
1 t tor r reorganization. 
h by y dawn of the 24th Jerry evidently had had enough. 
What remained of the elements which had held the high 


ground around Haid-Hits withdrew southward to Werpin. 
At 0600 the 
toward Hotton. Only occasional sniper fire was met 

\t 1000 the “ 
Hotton highway, came upon the flank and rear of the 
enemy elements containing Force “Boyle” in Hotton. The 


a company reinforced by two 75mm vuns, aban 


“Frazer” force resumed its move southwest 


Frazer” force, moving north of the Soy 


enemy, 
doned their guns and withdrew to the south 

An hour was spent resting and consuming K rations 
\t 1130 the bone-weary battalion moved forward as a unit 
once more to complete its assignment the establishment 
of a stable line of resistance from Soy to Hotton. The area 
was occupied without incident, save for a brief skirmish 
at the Haid-Hits road junction, which netted six enemy 
prisoners—the first taken during the operation. By 163 
the battalion was position along the high ground, « 
joying its first respite since entrucking at Soissons thre« 
days before. 

From this action three definite conclusions can be drawn 

1) A vague and seemingly critical situation demand 
bold and aggressive action. Any movement or maneuver, 
no matter how daring it may seem, will meet with success if 
based upon sound, fundame ntal pring iples and carried out 
with vigor; 

2) Fighting at night, through wooded terrain—usually 
considered difficult IS quit feasible with well trained de 
termined troops; 
small-arms fire laid 
down in heavy volume in any area suspected to contain 
enemy 


3.) The technique of marching fire 


deserves more consideration In Our training and 
combat methods than it rece ived in the past 
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The General Wants to Know 


By MAJOR N. RADCLIFFE 


lk YOU HAVEN'T ANYTHING TO REPORT, SAY SO!” EX 


claimed an ex ispel ite d battalion commander on the wireless 
radio] to his company commanders. He was annoyed that 
Brigade Headquarters had asked him for information that 
he was unable to supply until his own officers chose to give 

» him. He « xpect da flow of information of the battle 
ind h idl got a tri kle 

Hle was not alone. Other commanders were also in a 
imilar position. Information had not been sent from front 


to reat A kly or in sufficient detail. Nor has it been, all 
throug the wa! Those actively engaging the enemy feel 
that a vy have quite enough to do encompassing his defeat 
without the additional task of telling a superior headquar 
re doing it. But they cannot continue in 
lefinitely without relief, nor can their commander know 


rs how the \ 


what is the most suitable moment to relieve them if he is 
unaware of their accomplishments. And this holds true 
right back to Army Group Headquarters. Many regimental 
ind staff officers send back information to their superior 
he idquarte rs at certain stated times or when it seems that 
their formation is giving a good account of itself. Few 
serve up that information well or think why it is quite 
imperative for the commander of the higher formation to 
get it fully and quickly. Most consider it a nuisance. They 
are wrong. It isn’t. The man who wins a battle is the 
man who acts on informed and reliable information. The 
soldier in the thick of the fight may well perform such 
feats of valor and skill that he routs the enemy, but that 
doesn’t help the army unless he says so. 

| The headquarters above that of the one engaged may 

| be responsible for the step now being taken, and certainly 


*From The Fighting Forces. London, December 1945. 
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is for the next step. The one after that is decided 
next senior headquarters, but they cannot take those ; 
unless they know what is going on. Neither can they 
help in adverse conditions umlone they know 
Blunders have been made in every war, but th 
blunder of the lot—and a eat / one—is ke 
blunder a secret from the higher formation, wh 
mander may be able to retrieve the situation. It 
for men’s lives to be saved than their commander's face 
[Information comes to a headquarters from various s 


1! 


It comes from the interrogation of prisoners by intellig 
officers and mz iinly concerns the e nemy, from intercept 
of ene my wireless groups, and from reconnaissance 
But the most reliable source of information is that fron 
own tri Ops. 

Unfortunately, however, the news from the front 
from headquarters to headquarters, at each of which 
sifted, collated, edited and otherwise delayed until it arr 
at its destination (that is, at the headquarters of th 
mander best placed to use it) often too late to bx 
use. Some of it may never arrive. Just that one bit that the 
general has been waiting for, the bit that will decide ! 
next course of action. It may have been forgotten. It maj 
have been left out by someone who did not consider it su! 
ficiently important to justify its transmission. 

If the battle is fairly static, then a telephone call maj 
rectify the error. In fluid operations, lines may not be /ai¢ 
and the re ply via the wireless may arrive too lat 


An officer at each headquarters—and he would need 


assistant, as he cannot work twenty-four hours a day !0! 
long—whose sole job is to send back an accurate, up+t date 
and consequential account of operations yal m to 0 
the answer. But it is not, for that is far too expensive ™ 
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ind moreover he has to use his formation’s 
‘ed channels of communication, over which he 
io get any priority (we all appreciate that he 
he won't). 
est answer so far is the liaison officer. He must 
enced regimental officer who has sufficient per- 
| tact to get on well with every headquarters he 
-<its—wlatever the staff thinks of the formation he serves! 
must, of course, be briefed in his job and be able to 
+ itmosphere of various headquarters, which is 
- valuable information, but he must be accurate 
jinionated. Some commanders use liaison officers 
means of discovering the general feeling at a 
|quarters, relying on situation reports for factual 


panpo' 
ten ¢ 

unlik 
ould, 
No, t 
> an ¢> 
pnalit\ 


nse 
ften m 
nd not 


formation. 

11sOon othcer s report is a very complete set ol 
scuments which often reaches his headquarters in a jeep, 
ually driven by himself, before a very much shorter 


‘onal is delivered. But in a swiftly moving battle, distances 
hecome too great, the roads too congested and the news 
hus too late. He is therefore given a wireless set, an opera 


tor and a special frequency which insures speedy transmis 
sion of the news. Even this method became too slow during 
the last few days of the Italian campaign, when the armored 
divisions were sweeping so fast across the Po Valley that 
the divisional headquarters staff did not at times know 
where their forward troops had reached and the liaison 
officer thus could not help his own headquarters. When 
this happened, an officer was flown over the battle area to 
pin-point the heads of columns. 

The fact that liaison officers go to various headquarters 
does not in any way, however, relieve those or any othe: 
headquarters of the responsibility of sending back their 
information (though it may, at times, be stale but confirma 
tory news ) which is essential, for, as a rule, the liaison ofh 
cer does not stay long at any headquarte rs. 

News flashes are very often misleading and throw too 
much light where it is unwarranted. It is the steady flow of 
information from front to rear which is required and gives 
the balanced picture ol the battle, without which no gen 
eral can do his best for his troops Therefore they must 
tell him what they are doing. 


ft} The German Invasion of Britain’ 









eC 
eV gil DocCUMENTS DISCOVERED AMONG THE ARCHIVES OF THE 
© facts. MGerman General Staff in Berlin have revealed the enemy’s 
biggest fMlans for the invasion of Britain in the autumn of 1940. 
ing t The first warning orders for this operation were issued in 
s€ com Fpid-August, about a month after the fall of France, and it 
s bet yas then stated that a further order for its actual execution 
race vould follow later, but this order was in fact never given, 
sources. nd the invasion never took place. 
lligenc lhe forces allotted for the operations numbered twenty 
ception MBhree and a half first-line divisions, with seventeen more in 
aircralt. Hieserve; assuming these to be all at full strength, as they 
rom our MMloubtless would have been, and adding the usual propor 
ion of corps and army troops, this would represent a 
mt goes MRtrenoth of about a third of a million men for the first-line 
ich it is Miforces and a quarter of a million for the reserve—say 600,000 
t arrives in all. Of the twenty-two first-line divisions, fourteen were 
he com: Minfantry, six armored and two motorized; in addition, there 
of teal Here one and a half airborne divisions, which were to carry 
that the Mut a special operation of their own. 
cide his i The first-line force was to be divided into three armies. 
It may HiThe Ninth Army on the right, starting from bases on the 
it Sul MBelgian and French coast, at Ostend, Dunkirk and Calais, 
vas to land in Kent and Sussex between Margate and 
: ha lastings. In conjunction with its operations, an airborne 
ve laid 


anding was to be made north of Romney Marshes. The 
ixteenth Army in the center was to start from the stretch 


> ] n fc =i a e . 
need 2" Ht French coast between Dieppe and Havre, with the Brit- 


] 


tar e j 

day | sh seabx rd between Brighton and Portsmouth as 1ts ob- 

; Pe : j j 

D ag ‘tive, and two airborne landings in conjunction with it 

m to oe | | 

cae *From Tank. Monthly Journal of the Royal Tank Regiment. Lon- 
on, November 1945. 
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were to be made on the South Downs. The Sixth Army 
on the left was to start from the Caen-Cherbourg area and 
to effect a landing in the vicinity of Bournemouth and 
Weymouth. 

The plan of operations after the securing of the beach 
heads was to link up the forward troops of the three armies 
on a general front from the north bank of the Thames 
estuary about Tilbury across to Gravesend, thence along 
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the ridge of the North Downs southwestward to Caterham 
and westward to Aldershot and thence southward to the 
coast about Portsmouth. The Ninth Army was then to 
advance northward into East Anglia as far as the Colchester 
irea and the Sixtee nth \rmy into the East Midlands, pinch- 
ing out London between them, while the Sixth Army 
pushed up the estuary of the Severn. From that line mobile 
forces were to push farther northward into the Midlands 
toward Birmingham and the industrial areas of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire 

Chis German force allotted for the invasion of Britain 
was about the same stre ngth as that used by the Allies later 
for the invasion of Normandy, though in the latter case the 
reserves were larger. On the other hand the forces which 
Britain had available for defense were pitifully weak. 
General McNaughton, in command of the VII Corps, 
had under him our only completely organized and armed 
formations—the Canadian Ist Division, part of the Cana 
dian 2d Division, and certain British units; there were a 
few regular troops and Home Guards manning the beach 
coastal defenses, and that was all. The total strength of 
these forces was probably under, rather than over, 50,000 
men, so that the defense would have been outnumbered 
by over five to one by the German first-line armies alone, 
and by more than ten to one when the German reserves 
were thrown in 






Our plan of defense was for the coastal garri 
as long as possible, making use of such vario. 
surprise devices as were available to inflict ¢] 
losses upon the enemy. When the inevitabl: 
inland took place, the Canadian troops and 
available were to be thrown in for a counte; 
the area of the North Downs; but the final , 
battle could hardly be in doubt, in view of ¢! 
disparity between their numbers and those of 

As far as could be foreseen at the time. th 
German invasion of 1940, had it been launc! 
have been as certain of ultimate success as any 0) 
war could well be. Heavy losses might have been suffe, 
but certainly not as heavy as those subsequently incur 
in the invasion of Russia in the year 1941 alone. \\ hy she 
enemy never undertook it, despite the tremendous odds i 
its favor, of which he must have had a reasonably accyr» 
idea, still remains a mystery. It is probable that his failure » 
do so was the most fateful of all the many blunders whic 
lost him the war, for with Britain conquered and helple 
Russia could hardly have survived the subsequent a 
on her, and America would have been deprived of | 
only possible forward base from which the reconquest 
Europe could have been effected. It was the most perilous 
hour of all our history, and one which we must never allo, 
to recur. 
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British Second Front Planning’ 


(A review by DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI) 


VIAJOR DALGLEISH'S SLIM LITTLE VOLUME IS ONE OF THI 
most interesting contributions to the understanding of the 
intricacies of modern warfare that has appeared for a long 
time. The scope is even wider than its title indicates. For 
the author's ambition is to give his readers at least an out 
line of all the different factors and forces that had to con 
tribute their mite so that the Second Front could be 
planned, and be brought off successfully. He, therefore, 
begins his narrative in the darkest days of 1940, during the 
tattle of Britain, with the decision of the British Govern 
ment to make the re-invasion of the European continent 
from the West the goal of all their endeavors. He then 
describes the organization and training of the British field 
forces, in particular the difficulties involved in the fact that 
the home forces then in Britain were torn between the 
largely irreconcilable duties of protecting the British Isles 
against an enemy invasion and of preparing themselves for 
an invasion of Europe. In this connection he brings out 
very clearly the crucial role of the Home Guard which, by 
taking up a large part of the burden of the defense, made 
it possible for the regular units to live and train in one area 
instead of having to be split up into small fighting groups 


*We Planned the Second Front. By Major John Dalgleish, R.A.S.C. 
London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1945. 108 Pages; Maps; 3s.6d 
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over half of the towns and villages of England. 

Major Dalgleish’s discussion of the planning itself is con 
siderably more restricted than his broad introductory obse: 
vations would suggest. He does not enter into the oper 
tional planning of the Second Front—the top flight con 
siderations as to whether or when that tremendous ente: 
prise should be launched, or the choice of the place for th 
landing or the plans for the actual conduct once a toe ho! 
had again been gained on the Continent. The planning 
himself was engaged in, partly as officer in the War Ofl 
and partly on the staff of one of the British Home Com 
mands, was purely administrative in character. What bi 
describes is the mobilization of the British and American 
forces for the invasion: the planning for their concent 
tions, their movement to the points of embarkation, their 
embarkations and, above all, their rationing during the > 
tire process, the crossing of the Channel and the init 
stages of the invasion on the other side of it. 

Major Dalgleish has a wealth of stories to illustrate the 
intricacies of these seemingly simple matters, the diffi ulties 
in solving them many months in advance and the une 
pected demands made upon the planners at the last 
moment. He is particularly enlightening on the « 
involved in the waterproofing of vehicles, to which le comes 


mcuiles 
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id again in the course of his narrative as well 
the insist 
Num supreme authorities that the troops should go 
the top of their fitness prov ed one of the main 

this administrative planning, involving an 


et subject, food. According to him, 


tel service” in the embarkation areas; a special 

r the first forty-eight hours, which had to be 

Pplir Hin .e last moment to fit into the men’s mess tins; 
nem) he: iting cans of cocoa and s soup, endless and 
empts to solve the prob lem of seasickness e nding 
knowledgment of defeat by the production and 
no 6 ree wuniéd paper bags, vomit, 
ut y th 


) 
ya ke D 


pe r man embark 
€ prov ision of a special long life bread to be 
ritain and rushed over to the beachhead in case 


ikeries there were not able to function by the 
ned. 
lluminating details are followed somewhat illogi 
ure { y | description of the organizational scheme by which 
bilization was carried through: the “sausage ma 
; it was called, the system of concentration areas, 
ling areas and embarkation areas, together with the 
ved by ° ‘movement control” on keeping check on 
f forces through them. Only then after all the 
ts a that movement have been separately discussed 
we introduced to the actual work of planning itself 
ich covers the last third of the study. 
So gigantic, so complex, above all so novel was the task 
bray this tremendous amphibious operation that it 
» be repeated no less than three times until the system 
t last foolproof. First came the extensive and pro 
me establishment of the foundations, beginning in 
42 and quickening toward the summer of the following 
‘For my command,” wrote Major Dalgleish, “six 
ficers were detailed for planning and two of these had 
litional responsibilities superimposed. Not a very 
oe beginning for the greatest amphibious operation 
f all times. 


Cl 


[wo of us were detailed to write the operational side, 
ind also to coordinate the whole plan. We were given five 
lays to provide the first draft. It was completed in five days, 
| but neither of us had any rest during that time; we worked 
, ur office until sleep claimed us, when we went to sleep 
here we sat, to wake eventually What a 
eginning! 


and start again. 


For the next year I never knew \ 
myself: “What have I overlooked? Will this par 
_ plan work? Have I laid on something that is a 
7 ionsense? When is D-day? Where will we land?’ And oh! 
i lred queries that the general public was asking in 
more vague fashion but each of which was vital to me 

\s a very small cog in this machine I was, naturally 
ugh, given only that information sufficient to permit me 
do my work. Security forbade that I should know D-day 
t ige, Or even approximate dates for completion of 
What this lack of information meant to me I can 
, perly reveal. Always there was terror in my heart 
iat the plan would not be completed in time. This state 
mind was endured for thirteen months, and during the 

months it was literal anguish.” 

enly in the middle of 1943 orders were received 
that the code work designating the planning was dead. For 
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xeace of mind. Always 


: : 
, | asked 
L asked 


YURNAL 


substitution came ‘Exercise Harlekin’ which from the omis 
sion of certain provisions vital to the ‘real show’ was obvi 
ously another exercise. 
“L could have cried. So all our planning was just for a 
damned exercise. The staff, who had been keyed up for 
weeks, slumped visibly; interest fell off, and it was not until 
the detailed work of the eEXETCISE develop d th: it interest and 
morale began to rise again.” 

‘Exercise Harlekin’ got one stage nearer to reality 


the fund: iments il pli inning h: id done 


than 
Ihe concentration of 
the torces was actually Ce ried throug ht to the point ol bring 
ing them to their embarkation points and then reroutin 

) Phe 
, was actually loaded on landing craft at the 
three ports ot Dover, Deal and Folkstone, whence escorted 
by destroyers they made Calais coast in 
order to alarm the German High Command 
the moment when the 


them back to their original stations again 
the 


hirst wave 
assault torce 


a feint against the 
France it 
invasion of Italy was to begin 
“Then on December 1, 1943, ‘Exercise Harlekin’ in its 
turn disappeared and the ‘real thing’ be gan. The passage 
f January and February was accompanied by an increas 
in the tempo of activity. 
was March. 


right 


Probably the worst month of all 
During this month nothing seemed to be going 
Tempers were frayed; staff officers quarreled with 
each other over absurd little points. 

“Probably the crowning blow of the period was the Ex 
peditionary Force Concentration Plan. It took not the 
slightest notice of our months ol work preparing an accom 
modation schedule the air in the accommodation section 
was blue with language and later with smoke from the end 
less cigarettes smoked through both day and night, as ofh 
cers and clerical staff slogged through a completely new 
disposition of accommodation. In seven days a new sched 
ule was born. Then followed endless conferences between 
all concerned, until even the new schedule was altered be 
yond recognition. Again the duplications thundered and 


a third schedule was conce ived. 


vet This time it 


was ac 
Cé pt ible in most re spects.’ ; 

These quotations may serve to illustrate the endeavor of 
Major Dalgleish to recapture above all the mood and senti 
ments of those who took part in the “planning, because this 
mental outlook played a vast part in making the planning 
a success.” At the same time they very clearly indi ate the 


restricted validity of his experience. The planning of the 
Second Front was unique not only in its scope and com 
plexity, but in the time at its disposal despite the pressure 
of certain deadlines freedom from enemy 


These last two factors, the 


and its inte! 


ference. years availabl for the 
systematic el: ibor: ition of the sche me until all its compone nt 
parts h id been tested in theory and pr ictice, the loose ends 


tucked in and most of the possib ye and the 


he 
Phat 
uthor for 
wish tT 
a similarly detailed discussion of 
planning under field conditions, the turmoil of mobile wat 
fare, with the operational situation changing from day to 


snags detected 


freedom from enemy likely t 
should be vet nother conflict 
with all gratitude due to th 


the enlightening picture drawn by him one could 


counteraction are not 


granted again, if there 


is the reason why, 
see it supplemented by 
day, sometimes from hour to hour, 


time available to adapt the 


series of unpredict ible emergencies in a strategic crisis 


and only the scantiest of 


arrangements existing to the 
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“A High Quality of Leadership” 


In General Eisenhower's memorandum of last December 





on the training of troops awaiting discharge, is one para 
graph The Inranrry Journat hopes to quote time and 
again in years to come: 

“Particularly there should be avoided training programs 
which process combat veterans time and again through 
routines and experiences in which they see no future value 

elementary squad and platoon drill, routine field prob- 
lems, gas mask drill and the like. A schedule prepared pri- 
marily to keep such men busy for the required number of 
hours has no place in the Army. The test of a successful 
training program either in military or nonmilitary subjects 
is whether it arouses and holds the interest of the troops, 
and in their judgment is clearly of value to the Army or 
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‘Made work’ will fail this test.’ 
There is another sentence in a later paragrph: “Ty 


to themselves. 


Army must provide a high quality of leadership + the a 
time that it is undergoing the most rapid and ‘rastic ¢, 
mobilization in history.” 7 
The Journat would go still further. A high jualin 
leadership is needed on into the peacetime yeas, for th, 
years ahead are bound to see more military deve! pment 


and changes than even the years of World Wax [I = 
seen. 
oe We 


For an Elite Infantry 

On page 23 of this issue there is a statement that “pro 
ably the greatest loss in prestige to the Infantry has bee, 
the fact that generally the poorest specimens, physicalh 
mentally and morally were assigned to it.” And on pages 
8-16 there are unfolded the vicissitudes of an average man 
with a 745 MOS in travelling through the Army re place 
ment system during the height of the conflict in Eur pe 
which, unwittingly perhaps, hints that our system of train 
ing men and funneling them to the front-line outfits was 
not what it should have been at all times. 

In writing about widely divergent subjects the author 
of these two articles bring up a point which many of us hav 
been prone to forget since the end of the war: Was ow: 
Infantry as good as it could have been? Nothing succeed, 
like success and since we were victorious it is easy to o 
vince ourselves that we did the very best we could under 
the circumstances and that we shouldn’t be overly co 
cerned about the possibilities of finding room for improv 
ment. 

Our Infantry did a splendid job. But every thinking 
Infantry soldier, both the Combat Infantrymen and th 
men who sweated out cadre jobs in stateside IRTCs or over 
seas repple depples, will agree that our Infantry replac 
ments were not always the best fighting material. 

In 1939 our Army of the future was on paper but the pe 
centage of Infantry, even of paper Infantry, was almos' 
pitifully small. (It remained so too. As of May 31, 1945 
the infantry strength was only 21.5 per cent of the whok 
Army.) Machines, not men, were to be the admission ticket 
for bargain victories. German successes with plane and tanh 
in Poland and France were convincing and we forgot the 
superbly trained German infantry, whose rapid exploitati m 
of mechanized gains brought Hitler triumph after triumph 

There is no doubt that all through the war, even afte: 
the essentiality of having well trained Infantry to seize an¢ 
hold critical ground had been demonstrated time an¢ 
again, that the Infantry in particular and the Ground Forces 
generally definitely were not receiving the cream of thi 
crop of selectees, based on either physical or mental stand 
ards. There was a certain clinging to the old-fashioned idea 
that anyone can carry a rifle. Then great numbers of men 
had to be transferred from other branches and hastily trained 
to fill the gaps in the Infantry’s ranks. And everyone knows 
that men transferred in such manner are ordinarily |/1e me? 
commanders want to get rid of. 
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Mer ucted into, or transferred to, the Infantry too 
downcast at the trick Fate had played upon 
greed that it was the Infantry that was doing 
s but most were more than willing to watch it 


supporting role. 
for any kind of publicity to glamorize the In 
/- nter’s ink will not warm a freezing foxhole or 
sa Publicity can only give coodle where 
ue and we think the Journ at led the way in pub 
' ition of the doughfoot. 
Bad | the extra pay helped too. 
But in the 


infantry can only be solved by selection on both the physi 


hath stered foot. 
The Combat Infantry 
last analysis, the personnel problem in the 


nental basis. The doughboy should be young, 


body, receptive in mind. He must know his weap 


ns, how to protect his health under adverse conditions. 
His leaders must be men in whom he has confidence for 
they have the greatest of responsibilities in warfare. Cer 


inly, in any future allocations of manpower the Infantry 
ould be given first priority. That is the first step in build 
elite close-combat arm. 


y y y 
Organized Military Studies 


[he prewar isolation between civilians and military 
men has been broken dow n by the necessary close collabo 
ition between military and naval men and civilian schol 
s during the war and the “possibilities for future collabo 
tion on matters of national defense are almost unlimited,” 
\aior H. A. DeWeerd, a former Associate Editor of The 
[xrFANTRY JOURNAL, writes in the current issue of Military 
\ffairs, the Journal of the American Military Institute. In 
uch collaboration Major DeWeerd sees an opportunity for 
s nation to have for the first time an organized program 
f military studies. 
[here is a need for an organized program of studies on 
e special aptitudes and resources Americans have for 
vaging war. It is not enough to say that this nation per 
iormed prodigious feats in defeating her late enemies. It is 
mportant that we know how such feats were performed. 
If in 1941, we had had a history of our military and in 
lustrial mobilization for the war of 1917-18 it would have 


been of inestimable value to our leaders. 


The war just 
nded was fought on an immeasurably larger scale and the 
mountains of records should be mined for the lessons that 
re in them. 

Considering the practical nature of the American peo- 
ple,” it is a “little astonishing,” Major DeWeerd writes, that 
m W ar Department has never published an “official his- 

‘that there “has been no definite study of the War 
Dieertallll as a part of the Government;” that “little at 
tention has been paid by political scientists or historians to 
the relation of our military and foreign policies.” 

“We study other things that cost us money and endanger 
our welfare, but we have not seen fit to study the nature of 
war or of military institutions. Because the average 
\merican historian slighted the military field . . . their 
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preoccupation with social, economic and cultural history 
prevented them from preparing their students to judge the 
essentially warlike nature and the sinister purposes of Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy. A student might finish studying 
any of the popular American college textbooks in recent 
European history on August 31, 1929, and be completely 
surprised at the outbre ak of the most terrible war in history 
on the following day.” 

The historians’ " preoccupation with social, economic and 
cultural history” may not have been altogether their own 
choice. In the United States of the nineteen-twenties and 
thirties the atmosphere was hardly conducive to the earnest 
study of military history. Such groups as the American 
founded in 1933) and the seminar at 
the Institute for Advanced Studies at Princeton University 


led by Dr. E. M. Earle 


either the academic world, the armed SETVICES, O1 the public 


Military Institute 
got precious little support trom 


In part, if not in whole, the failure of the services was due 
to the lack of appropriated funds. There were officers in 
both the Army and Navy who saw that at some future time 
the lack of a thorough body of knowledge of how we waged 
wars in the past would create difficulties that might have 
been avoided. It is essential that in the future the Army 
and Navy do their share; the safety of our country re quires 
It. 

It is important, Major DeWeerd insists, that the histori 
cal branches of the \rmy and Navy complete their projects 
“For the first time in our history we stand to gain the fullest 
But to 
do so the historical programs must be pushed to their con 


lessons from our dearly bought military experience 
clusions and the histories published. Service personnel 
must be able to see in the historical branches an opportunity 
to render conspicuous service. Tours of duty in that section 
should not be allowed to prejudice an officer's opportunities 
tor promotion, and he should be encour ged to serve with 
the unit long enough to develop and perfect special skills.” 
Civilian aid to the historical effort can take the form of 
professional historians spending a sabbatical year or two 
Army or Navy. 


Advanced degree students in graduate schools might wish 


working in the historical sections of the 


to write a doctoral thesis in military or naval history under 


the direction of branch specialists in Washington. 

Washington, Major DeWeerd suggests, “may well be 
come a center of postwar military studies. The facilities of 
the Nz itional Archives, the Libr: ry of Congress, the \rmy 
War College Library, the Navy Departme nt Library, and 
other special collections offer m: ny advant: iges to the stu 
dent of military affairs. The trained personnel of these 
agencies are uniquely fitted 
program.” 


to participate in any such 


The important thing is that the program go forward with 
out delay. To halt the projects until some more favorable 
time would in all likelihood mean shelving them per 
manently. The program will cost money and the collabo 
ration of the historical branches of the services and pro 


fessional historians will have to be augmented with the 
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support of the Congress and the people. But if the proper 
kind of study is made of such subjects as industrial and 
milité iry manpower, ti insport. ion, public utilities and 
Pp vublic he: ilth in wartime—to mention but a few- the money 
\ ill be we I] spe nt. 

\ promising first step in support of the program was the 
formation of a standing committee on Military Problems 
and by the Social Science Research Council. The objective 
is to foster closer collaboration between social scientists, 
academic institutions, and agencies of national defense. 
\s Major DeWeerd put it: “This is a promising first step. 
It should be followed by others.” 
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Civilian Member-Subscribers 


Occasionally we get a letter from a demobilized veteran 
telling us that he “guesses that now that he is out of uni 
form he won't be able to get The Inranrry JourNAL any 
longer, although he'd like to.” We, of course, immediately 
reply that he can continue to get the Journat and retain 
his membership in the Infantry Association on the same 
basis as he did while in the service—for three dollars a year. 

We mention this here so that those of our readers who 
are on their we 1y out of the service will know that they can 
continue to get the Journat. And they can continue to 
patronize the Infantry Journal Book Service, too. The Book 
Service is prepared to fill orders from all members, civilian 
or military. 
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Notice of Proposed Amendment to Constitution 
At a Special Meeting of the Executive Council, U. § 
Infantry Association, on January 25, 1946, a resolution was 
unanimously passed calling for a Special Meeting of Active 
Members of the Association to be held at the offices of the 
\ssociation in the Infantry Building, 1115 17th Street 
NW, at 4:30 P.M. (1630 hours), Friday, May 17, 1946. 
Che purpose of the special meeting is to vote on a pro- 
posed Amendment to Section 2, Article VI, of the consti- 
tution of the Infantry Association. The full texts of the 
current section and the proposed amendment, together with 
a ballot for the use of active members, appear on this page. 
Amendments to the constitution of the Infantry Associa- 
tion may be made only by an affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of all ballots cast by active members of the Association vot- 
ing in person, or by written proxy, or by letter ballot. The 
mailing of such proposed amendments to the last known 
address of any active member, or their publication in The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL, not less than sixty days before the date 
of the meeting, constitutes due notice. 

Active members are those members of the Infantry Asso- 
ciation who are commissioned officers of the Infantry arm, 
active or retired, of all components of the Army of the 
United States; commissioned officers of other arms and the 
services and bureaus of the Army of the United States who 
were ever commissioned in the Infantry arm; and general 


officers, active or retired, of the Army of the United States. 
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Ballot on Proposed Change i, 
Section 2, Article VI of the 
Constitution of The U. S. 
Infantry Association 


This ballot is for the use of Active Me: 
of the U. S. Infantry Association. Persons 
ble to cast ballots should fill it out and n 
promptly to: Secretary, U. S. Infantry Associa 
tion, Infantry Building, 1115 17th Street N\y. 
Washington 6, D. C. On the face of the « 
lope there should be written: “Vote on Proposed 
Amendment to Constitution.” Ballots must be 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Association 
before the Special Meeting of Active Members 
of the Infantry Association which is called for 
4:30 P.M., Friday, May 17, 1946, at the Infan- 
try Building. Ballots will be opened and the r 
sults tabulated at this Special Meeting. 


CTS 


\¢ 


Add to Section 2, Article VI, which now reads 


The officers shall be a President, a Vice 
President, and a Secretary-Treasurer, who shall 
be general officers or Infantry officers on active 
duty, and Active Members of the Association. 
The President and Vice President shall be 
elected by vote of the Active Members and 
shall hold office for two years, or until their 
successors are duly ele scted and have qualified. 
The Secretary -Treasurer shall be appointed 
by and serve at the will of the Executive 
Council, 


the following amendment to Section 2, Artick 


VI: 


Provided, That the Executive Council may 
in its discretion, appoint as Secretary-Treas 
urer a retired Infantry or general officer, not 
on active duty, who is an Active Member of 
the Association. 


[] For the Amendment 


] Against the Amendment 


(Rank and Organization) 


Mark envelope: “Vote on Proposed Amend 
ment to Constitution” and mail to: Secretary, 
U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 17th Street 
NW, Washington 6, D. C., to reach him not 
later than May 17, 1946, when the ballots wil! 
be opened. 
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l6lst Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
l4th Infantry 
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29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 


wake 


129th Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS 


28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
ist Infantry 
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27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
'40th Infantry 


General Service School 


Philippine Army 


163d Infantry 
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149th Infantry 
3th Infantry 
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#8 Ist Infantry Division 

*&&k2d Infantry Division 

kk *I4th Infantry Division 
*&* 98th Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


*&*k5th Infantry Division 
*& 30th Infantry Division 
%& 103d Infantry Division 
*& 37th Infantry Division 








112th Intantry 

36th Infantry [raining Bn. 

60th Infantry Training Bn. 

79th Infantry Training Bn. 

6th Armored Infantry Bn. 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 

80th Infantry Training Bn. 

58th Infantry Training Bn. 

134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 

39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

7 Ist Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn 

366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 

16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Bn. 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif 


kk 

28th Infantry Training Bn 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

32 1st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Air Base Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 


Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

507th Parachute Infantry 

3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

39 1st Infantry . 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

| Iq. Staff, Texas State 
Guard 

795th MP Battalion 

385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry v 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

30 1st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 

397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
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IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga 

410th Infantry 

417th Infantry 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

9400th TSU, STC 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- | 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Intantry 

56th Armored Infantry Bn 

2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

3d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

109th Intantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Sth Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

Headquarters, Roswell In 
ternment Camp 

Sth Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Ener. Aviation Bn 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Reet., Hawaii Rifles 

5 lst Armored Infantry Bn 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

37th Infantry Training Bn 

661st Tank Destrover Bn 


* 

54th Armored Infantry Bn 
74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 

Nome Unit, Alaska ‘Ter. Gd 
92d Infantry Training Bn. 
61st Infantry Training Bn. 
726th MP Battalion 

Spec ial I roops, 103d Div. 
62d Armored Infantry Bn 
143d Infantry 
148th Infantry ( 
409th Infantry 
3d Bn., 347th Infantry 
135th Field Artillery Bn 
331st Infantry 

125th Infantry 


Rifle ) 


4 4 + 
Hq. Co., 2d Infantry 


Brigade, Tennessee State 
Guard 
3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
317th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
3d Bn., 369th Infantry 
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“Counter Atom” 
lo the Editors of The Lyranrry Journat 


Many of us at Los Alamos are readers of your JourNa_. We 
wish to express our appreciation and approval of the editorial 
tatement “Counter Atom” in your December 1945 issue. It has 
been easy to say that the atomic bomb is a new and terrible 
weapon, and many have said it. But the influence of the “Dead 
Hand” is not overcome so easily. To do this requires that we 
eek to understand the change that has occurred in its full r: inge 
ind de pth 

We at the bomb laboratory have been concerned not only 
with developing this weapon, but also with its potential mean 
ing for war. From the nature of this device, we are convinced 
that no specific defense is in sight. With you we are convinced 
that a blind trust in the historical experience that counter 
measures are bound to come would embark our nation, and in- 
evitably the world, on an adventurous and dangerous career. 

Some facts about the bomb are clear: the knowledge which 
led to its development is shared internationally; the great indus 
trial effort required still leaves the bomb as the cheapest means 
of mass destruction yet employed; the scale on which bombs can 
be provided by the determined effort of any great power will be 
sufficient to saturate the cities of any other power. And the 
bombs will grow more destructive. 

From these facts we too have been led beyond the narrow 
questions of tactical defense into that broader realm of human 
affairs from which wars spring. As we read the facts it is only 
in this realm that the question of defense can be understood in 
principle or answered in practice. The unlikelihood of physical 
defense and the magnitude of possible destruction gives new 
force and new opportunity for the most strategic of all defenses, 
defense against war itself. 

But this cannot come through wishful thinking. The atomic 
bomb holds no terror greater than the possibility that the world 
may fail to understand it. It therefore gives us the greatest 
pleasure and assurance that you have joined the discussion with 
that spirit of honest analysis which is the common tradition of 
science 

Davin Hawkins, 
For the Executive Committee, Association 
of Los Alamos Scientists.) 


PO Box 1663, Santa Fe, N M 


Incompetent Officers 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

After being instructed and entertained through 61 pages of 
the November INranrry JourNnaL, my eyes stopped cold and 
my thoughts started percolating when I arrived at page 62, the 
Cerebrations Department, and specifically, Major LeBlanc’s 
cerebration titled “Corporals Out of Captains.” 
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It seemed like such a practical idea, | mused wist!ully 
the Army would only adopt it in the right cases. 

To get down to cases 

Once there was a lieutenant whose ideas of a fair distribytin, 
of a post exchange beer ration contributed to the eventy 
transfer of both the CO and executive officer of an AAF Grow 

the lieutenant was mildly reprimanded and transferred 

The Inspector General had a picnic on this one, by th 

Another time there was a lieutenant whose peculiar 
judgment fouled up an important shipment of a 
lieutenant’s duties were changed and a sergeant was placed jy 
charge with the warning that he would be a private just tw 
four hours after a single shipment of gasoline failed to m 
scheduled. The lieutenant was transferred. 

Then there was a captain whose complete inability 
along with men (either enlisted men or fellow officers 
bined with serious lack of efhiciency, came very close to wreck 
a very well organized administrative section. He was jerked 
stairs to avoid further damage, made major on a change in 1 

with a strong assist from General Inertia) and damned : 
made lieutenant colonel before someone could get the w! 
reversed and get him transferred. 

I could go on and on but you can see what | mean 

“Ww hy is it, gentlemen, that the Army refuses to make | 
ones out of big ones? Almost any c: :pable and experienced 
ficer who is willing to talk about the subject will state that 
proximately twenty-five per cent of wartime commissioned p 
sonnel within his experience have proved incapable of comma: 
or responsibility and that a substantial additional per cent « 
at best be described as borderline. What then is the reason ! 
hanging on to the tradition that the only way to get rid of p 
officers is to transfer ‘em or promote ‘em? 

There exists a great deal of pressure from the ranks, [1 
capable men and potentially excellent leaders. During the latt 
part of the war, this pressure was either bottled up complete 
or forced to expend itself uselessly against an immovable wall 
quotas which were almost laughably inadequate. In the year 
1944, for example, direct commission quotas (not including 
combat commissions) in the Mediterranean Theater totalled 
one opening per five thousand enlisted men, and no provisior 
existed for the return of enlisted personnel to the United Stat 
to attend Officer Candidate Schools (with one exception 
Judge Advocate Schools). 

At the same time, officers admittedly incompetent by « 
authority except perhaps the efficiency report were making 
dismal round of transfer after transfer, alw ays rated “excellent 
or “very satisfactory” and never remaining in any organizat 
for a longer time than it took the CO to pull strings upst 
get them on the road again. 

There is part of Major LeBlanc’s discipline prob! 
nutshell. When incapable officers were placed in charg 
able enlisted men, and when the enlisted men were p!.ced in 
situation where there was no hope of relief, you may be su" 
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rds of Major LeBlanc: “the threat of punishment 
nce... alone holds a vast number of our men in a 
ible discipline.” 
Corpora. INCONOCLAST. 


Notional Guard 


rs of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


.e consideration my friend and | decided to subscribe 
.wAL. We've spent nearly five years in service and 
as over we finally decided to have the magazine sent 
say honestly that we've read it. I know I myself have 
made it an Army handbook and I think it makes a 


one thing I would like to find out. What's the score 
the National Guard? We both belonged to it and 
oin it again if it is better dev eloped. I think it should 
nore with modern warfare and its methods instead of 
vedium for breaking strikes, having dress parades and 
seemingly useless things it does. | believe the Na 
iard is an important part of our Army and always will 
»reat majority of men don’t care for full military service 
etime. Some prefer and see the necessity for part time 
In the past that training has been too static and the 
tandards have sometimes not been high. I believe an 
n the future of the National Guard would be appreci 
ted. Your magazine puts out some real stuff. I always have 
ind even though a civilian I will continue to read and 

be to it 


Ex-Prc. Rosert Ryan 
337 Edgecliff Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


) The Journat much appreciates the compliments. There is 
sood reason to believe that the National Guard of the future 

| be a much larger and better equipped component of the 
\rmy than it was before the war. It has always been an im 
portant chief component. When the final decisions of Con 
oress on the size and distribution of the National Guard are 


innounced, the JourNnat hopes to have a full-length article 
bout it. 
1 1 1 


The Approaching Shell 
fo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


In your October edition Private First Class Richard Ling of 
the 430th AAA AW Battalion says that the Bureau of Stand 
irds has written that “In general, if one hears the report of the 
gun or the ‘crack’ or ‘whistle’ of the projectile, the shell has 
ilready passed.” 

From my memory I could hear a shell coming into my im 
nediate territory for up to five or six seconds before the explo 
10n 

| have also been able to hear the report of an 88 firing direct 
re, the very short whistle and the explosion of it going off 


[ don’t know where the Bureau of Standards got their infor 


mation I’m certain that there are many thousands of us that 
lisagree with them. 
Pvr. Ropert STERNIS. 

\f ° + . 

Mob Maint. Plat, 1st Mil Govt Bn Sep 

\PO 758, NYC. 

> This is probably the answer. When the shell first leaves the 
gun and for several seconds thereafter, its speed is greater 
than the speed of sound. Up to that time what the Bureau 
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of Standards says has to be right because the shell is moving 
faster than its sound possibly could. But the resistance of the 
air is so extreme that from the moment the shell leaves the 
muzzle of the gun, this resistance rapidly reduces the speed 
of the shell until it is soon moving slower than its sound 
Then the shell lags farther and farther behind its sound as 
the shell continues to lose speed At that time, Private Sternis 
would be right. 
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The German National Redoubt 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


I am one of those characters who can start this letter by say 
ing “this is the first letter 1 ever wrote to ‘the editor.’ 

It is in connection with “The Semantics of War Correspond 
ence” by Sergeant Tacitus. Except for one paragraph | consider 
it a thoughtful, intelligent, proper piece and the criticisms are 
appropriate. I say this as a war correspondent who reported 
from the Italian and European theaters for nearly two years 

Before coming to the real purpose of this letter, | would like 
to mention that the best of the field correspondents—like Don 
Whitehead, Hal Boy le and Wes Gallagher of the Associated 
Press as offhand examples did not indulge in the loose sort of 
reporting to which Sergeant Tacitus refers 

But when the author states that “the 
national redoubt’ ” 


mvth of the [German 
was “the greatest hoax perpeti ited by the 
that it in the 
minds of news gatherers looking for a means of reviving inter 
est in a dying war” and “a pure figment in the minds of copy 
hungry correspondents,” I am certain that Sergeant Tacitus is 
erossly in error. 

I was with Simpson’s Ninth Army during the final stages of 
the war. The “national redoubt” was marked on every opera 
tional map I saw. A lieutenant colonel on the G-2 staff of 
Ninth Army briefed us at length on enemy capabilities and 
finally ruled out every one except the “national redoubt.” A 
staff officer of a division in action in Italy tells me that AFHQ 
held the same view 

Finally, we were told that the reason for the strong south 
ward drive of the Third and Seventh Armies was to cut off 
any attempt of the Germans to get into the “redoubt.” 


| uropean corresponde nts “never existed save 


I am confident an inspection of the records will support what 
I have said. And while I still agree with the bulk of what 
Sergeant 1 feel that the Army (notably 
Clark’s Fifth) tried to hoodwink the correspondents as often as 
the correspondents sought, wittingly or unwittingly, to hood 
wink the American public. 

In conclusion, I feel that the American people, through co 
operation between the Army and the working press, received a 
reasonably accurate account of the war in Europe. I know 
nothing about conditions in the Pacific. 


Tacitus says, also 


Gorpon GAMMACK 


[he Register and Tribune, Des Moines, la 


All Good Subjects 
To the Editors of The INFanrry JourNatr 


I think it might be interesting if you carried some articles 
in The Journat on the following subjects 
1) United States policy for the future of Germany and 
occupational duties for the infantry company 
2) Ideas from various authors on the infantry 
the future in relation to atomic power 


(3) Articles on the development of QM combat clothing 


tactics of 
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and suggestions for improvement as derived from experience in 
the various theaters with particular stress on shoes or boots for 
cold, wet ¢ limate 

| personally feel that we haven't reached the answer on 
hoes, combat clothing or packs, and we ought to get some 
helpful ideas from your readers 


Fins’ LuzuTenant Georce H. Ames 


CoG ISth Inf, APO |] NY 
7 7 7 


Breadth of Experience For Officers 
lo the Editors of The INpanrry JourNaL: 


Lhe lead editorial, “Broader Experience For The Leader,” 
ind General Cooke's article, “Don’t Fence Me In,” in your 
vovember issue raise certain considerations with respect to 
otheer training. Since the Marine Corps is probably the best 
example of “no-branch” training for officers which might be 
cited, please allow a Marine Corps oflicer to make a few com 
ments 

\s most infantry ofhcers undoubtedly know, the Marine 
Corps during the past war included such widely diversified 
ictivilies as paratroopers, wal dog platoons, raider battalions, 
hip detachments, aviation (both land- and carrier-based), am- 
phibious tractor battalions, engineers, radar units, field artillery 
antiaircraft artillery, corps signal battalions—and always the 
infantry 

I'here are no branches in the Marine Corps since the Corps 
is itself a branch of the Navy. Prior to the war and, to a lesser 
degree, during the war, Marine officers were expected to be 
able to handle any job in the Corps commensurate with their 
ranks. The only ironclad specialization occurred in the cases 
of certain ofhcers who were assigned permanent details as 
quartermaster or paymaster only. CThese were officers with 
the permanent rank of major or higher who requested such 
detail.) In addition, officers who completed aviation training 
ordinarily remained on duty as naval aviators. 

During peacetime, it was Marine Corps policy to give all 
other ofheers a well rounded training in all activities of the 
( Orps 

Ihe nearest approach to branch specialization occurred in 
the cases of certain ofhcers with signal and artillery training. An 
otheer might graduate from Fort Monmouth and do a tour of 
duty as an infantry battalion communication officer. He would 
then be assigned duty in a Navy yard detachment. However, 
his next assignment would be as a communication officer again. 
In other words, he would have a wide variety of assignments but 
his signal duty would predominate. 

It should be borne in mind that the Marine Corps of peace- 
time was not the Marine Corps of Iwo Jima and Okinawa. Its 
total strength of officers and men was from twenty to thirty thou 
sand. As the Marine Corps grew to its wartime peak of some 
$50,000 officers and enlisted, specialization of officers increased. 
Reserve officers brought into the Corps specifically for such 
technical duty as public relations officers, radar technicians, 
communication engineers, procurement officers, Japanese lan 
guage ofhcers, were made “specialists” and were not to be 
assigned any duty foreign to their specialty. 

Some time later, the classification of other officers, Regular 
and Reserve, was instituted. All officers below the rank of 
colonel were subsequently interviewed and classified. 

In practice the classification program did not actually result 
in radical departures from the peacetime procedures of assign 
ing officer personnel. This was particularly true of field off 
cers. The system did not fully accomplish its mission during 
the war for these reasons: 
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Classification was started during the wa: 
completed until late 1944. 

The Marine Corps was small enough, r 
assignment of senior ofhicers was still more or less 
basis. 

3) Commanders were not sufficiently indoct; ry 
use of SSN (Specialty Specification Number 
officers to duty. It was still customary to consid Marine 
ofheer qualified to hold down any job in the Corp 

As a result, it was still quite customary even in | 45 
officers being shifted from one line of activity to ar 

The fact that these officers were able to perfor 
in such diversified fields bears out General Cooke * ; 
in the November Journat that only twenty per cent of , | 
officer's duties are peculiar to the branch or job in which | 
may be serving. Two other contributory factors n 
overlooked: 

1) Excellent basic military training and genera lence old 
as officers. 

(2) Having a good battalion executive officer Cor payma: 
sergeant, as the case may be) to skillfully steer the ney 
arrived officer while he is breaking in. 

As a general rule, then, it can be stated that an excellen; To the 
infantry officer can perform satisfactorily as the commander 
artillery—provided that he has a well qualified artillery office; 
at his right hand to supply him with technical informat 
and steer him over the bumps. 

Admittedly, it is desirable for officers to have broad militar 
experience and education. An infantry commander cannot ¢ 
his job satisfactorily without a working knowledge of 

capabilities of his own command plus th: it of supporting 
artillery, tanks, and naval gunfire. If an infantry officer co 
do two years duty with the Air Forces, the Ground Forces 
the Navy, he would undoubtedly gain rich experience 
training. 

Certain judgment must be exercised in attempting to g - 
officers of junior rank broad military experience. To shift As 
lieutenant who is a qualified fighter pilot to duty as a battal , 
communication officer robs the Air Forces of a pilot and de 
not give the infantry a communication officer—until he has ha 
six months or a year to get squared away. A ground radar 
officer can be made into a rifle company commander it 

but the Marine Corps Cor Army) loses the advantage of | 
specialized technical education. 

In my opinion, something in between the present Am 
branch system and the Marine Corps peacetime system of ever 
officer being a line officer is the correct answer. Start an officer 
out in the infantry (or artillery or engineers) for two or thre: 
years. Tag him w ‘ith an infantry SSN numbe sr. Then farm hin ak 
out to the armored forces for two years. Then return him | s 
infantry for several years before he is assigned duty with the ry 
engineers or the air forces or field artillery. If it is discover 1 
that this officer is better suited for permanent detail as ar of th 
artillery officer, his SSN can be changed. In any event 
would specialize in one type of duty while receiving broad \ 
military education in other branches. 

During peacetime, such a rotation program for Reg lar off nl 
cers is feasible and even necessary in these days of « 
operations. In wartime, the limited training time availa 
would seem to dictate that reserve and temporary officers |! . 
main as specialists, as a general rule. The Reserve officer ma 
inactive duty will be doing well to keep up on any one ™ 


a 





hee 

specialty in the amazing complexity of modern war. |! thes the 
reasons, a modified branch system seems highly desir! lab 
Mayor G. T. Rince, Jr., USMCR wh 

MOQ 2112, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 2 
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on Wild Bills’ 
of The Lyrantry JourNac: 


the general opinion, these old outlaws and law 

Sears touted in “Wanted: One Million Wild 

i} were rotten shots. The emphasis was on speed; 
thout a front sight in a greased holster fired at 

Varin 4 never greater than a saloon width, was used 
. soing got tough it was discarded. When trouble 

ene, Sheriff Hickok patrolled the streets with a 
did Billy the Kid when he broke the Lincoln 


Even the rifle was preferred for running or riding 


s timely and I| believe its ipplication would save 
litate operations 
Pre. Joun R. Howarp 
Co. D, 6th Bn, WUS 
1 St 


hineton 


Indoctrination 
Editors of The Infantry JourNAL: 


General Stack moans, in the December 1945 issue 
ure to fx and use bayonets in assault; failure to use 
ifle grenades in assault; many men when fired upon, 
eturn fire. Our volume of small-arms fire was ridicu 
dequate.” The gallant General is right. But it is only 
that the above errors were the result of inadequate 
training. Some correspondent quoted an infantryman 
sweating out an Italian winter campaign: “Hell, | 

d at nobody!” 

When you're cold; when your feet are wet; when there 
ugh to eat—but especially when as far as you are 
| the enemy is really the Tan Forces in a new guise 

a. » ball ammunition instead of blanks—who can blame the 

ho “Isn't mad at nobody”? 

: Why should he be? True, he has listened to Sergeant 

vn his way through orientation courses for a required 

ber of minutes. He has looked at a lot of beautiful, ex 
ovies showing Hitler sweating and yelling; Nazis 
» rocks through stained glass windows; maps of Czecho 
with a large German boot coming down on them 

\ tikas turning into octopi which reached threatening arms 

s maps of the ocean toward a map of the United States 
omewhat exciting, very confusing, but with the loud, 
she, nd and terrific music the soldier did get the general impres 


thot ¢ 


ce n that the foe was a heel and should be denied admission 
the better clubs. We were going to win the war and some 
“a ly somewhere seemed really to hate the Nazis. But who was 
x Not the average soldier, certainly. With all the Army’s fa 
for education the soldier should have soaked up enough 
the simple truth so that the very word “Nazi” would stink in 
s nostrils. 

Why did the average soldier have to watch the medics and 
graves registration people work overtime before it really 
If a real orientation job had been done on him, he 
ave hated the bastards before he ever went overseas 
ould have been a better soldier for it. Enough of the 

th simply told would have done it. 
1, Th ldier would have killed more; less of him would have 
een killed first. He would have fired back every time he had 
hance. He would have fixed his bayonet hopefully, as a 


p or of love. He would have thrown grenades. Or rocks. Or 
‘ vhatever he had. But only if he hated their guts before action 
well after. 
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| know there were no bombs dropped here. And nobody s 
sister was raped. But the job could have been done better—the 
indoctrination job 

But he wasn’t mad at nobody. It was cold, and maybe he 
had a boil on his behind. 

The newspaper stories about the newest Germany arent 
much fun to read. It seems that Germany doesn’t stink any 
more. The concentration camps are gone, and the Germa 
plumbing is the best in Europe And a well fed Lindbe: 
stands up and complains that the war crimes triais are ul 
Christian. 

We didn't get mad soon enough, but let’s stay mad lon 


enough to finish the job right 


(CAPTAIN 
Signal ¢ Ory 


The Reserve 
To the Editors of The Ineanrry Journal 


In this transition to Cl\ ilian life | and probably many others 
ire seriously thinking of staying in the Reserve. An artick 
dealing with this subject should prove timely and inte resting 

I was impressed by a recent letter in your columns advocating 

top to saluting. | concur heartily. It is an artistic throwbac!] 
in a modern, democratic army \s an EM, no officer ever 
px ssessed the el que nee to yu tity it, nor as an otheer coul | | 
ever rationalize it to the acceptance of the men 

But the greatest stride, I believe, would be promotion based 
purely and only on ability, rather than seniority. Let th 
buck passers do-nothings and responsibility shirk rs sink int 
oblivion to the benefit of our army 

Marruew |. BARMAN 


First Lieutenant, Infant: 


5555 Everett Ave., Chicago 37 Il] 


» Later, when we have more information, the JournaL will 
publish articles on the Reserve component and its vital place 
in the Army of the United States 


Training in Civil Government 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry Journat 


Having taken The INranrry JourNaAt during my term in 
the Army, and wanting to keep up with change s in the Army, 
| want to say that yours is a great task. Keep up the good 
work. I would also like to offer a few items for consideration. 

>» 1) Abolishment of the Replacement and School Com 
mand in Birmingham. 

> 2) Put the IRTC under direct control of the Command 
ing General. He is better acquainted with what is needed 
than Birmingham. 

> 3) Cut the training weeks to nine weeks—six weeks of 
basic training is all the trainee needs. But here is the im 
portant point All trainees should receive three weeks of 
“civil government.” They should be taught why it 


oO nece 
sary that they be sent as occupation troops to Japan ind Ger 
many. They should be taught about the people, climate, r 
ligion, political parties, and so on. And above all, to become 
“ambassadors of good will.” This, I believe, is the reason why 
morale is so bad in our occupied countries. It might not solve 
the problem completely but it would certainly help 

Paut W. Krinc 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
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Development Must Meet The Need 
Wars of the future will again see armies In the field and 
n the il Mechanization will increase [he ground torces 


may be composed of small, self-contained fighting groups, 


ible to d pers and al the Same time to concentrate rapidly 
using cross-country armored fighting vehicles. All divisions 
Vi ill h ive Ome Irmo! Lhe, may be classed as heavy OI 


ght, depending on the amount and type of armor 
Lh wal ha left us with rather a fixed idea ol what we 
consider a good tank. We are not so sure about what the 
ideal personnel carrier should be. A nation that builds 
ind thin! in terms ot the last War 1S doomed to failure 


unl blessed with more than its share ot time and luck 


[he losers in a war are much more prone to analyze them 
elves critically trom a political, strategical, tactical, and 
material point of view than are the winners. The winners 
ire pron tO talk much about their past successes and think 


less of the future. Their conversation often is confined to 
irgument on who—what army, what service, or what gen 
eral—won the last conflict. The winners lack the bitter in 
centive ot deteat to spur themselves to a critical sell 
inalysi 

No matter how fluid combat of the future may be, it is 
likely that the enemy will hold certain positions. These 
positions, 1n some Situations, must be assaulted atter thor 
ough preparation by artillery and even by atomic bombs. 
It also may be assumed that, in spite of this preparation, 
oul troops advanc ing to occ upy the ground will be re sisted. 
We must therefore use tanks. If armament stays ahead of 
irmor, the tank will have to use evasive, fast-moving ma 
neuvers to avoid being hit. Once it gets into the enemy 
position it will have to be protected by infantrymen from 
infantry weapons of the future The infantrymen, there 
fore, must accompany the tank. They can’t walk or crawl 
nd keep up. It is suic ide for them to try to ride on top of 
the tank 

If this is reasonable, we must do one of two things: con 
struct a tank which can carry its own infantry in such a 
way that the infantry can deliver aimed fire from within 
the tank and be able to get in and out with ease, or con 
struct an armored personnel carrier, or preferably a per 
sonnel tank, from which aimed fire can be delivered to 
cover a sister tank as it moves toward the enemy position. 
his vehicle will be the companion piece for the tank 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


in the tank infantry section ol the future divi I 
sents a real problem to the members of our boards 
the designers of our fighting vehicles. The res 
far afield from what we now call modern an 
In spite of our victory we must not become 
We must have machines as well as men to use then 
Major GENERAL Or-aANpo V4) \ 


Combat Intelligence 


No battle, large or small, can be planned 
without information about the enemy. But the 
able source, the front-line unit, was not well orga 7 
and trained, prior to battle, to get this information 

In training and even in combat when not actua 
ing, the S-2 sections were forgotten men used f{ 
jobs, such as messengers, errand boys, vino patrols, a * 
on, which had absolutely no bearing on their ultimat 
sion. As a result the efficiency of these sections dey 
largely upon the initiative and ingenuity of the officer $2 
and his NCO assistant. 

Nearly every unit developed an SOP for combat 
reconnaissance patrols. Some even organized “li e 
Groups” or “Battle Patrols,” born out of vital necessit 
enemy intormation. 8 

One division in the ETO had exceptionally 900d 
sults from selected Battle Patrols. One per regim 
were composed of selected volunteers who received 
tensive training in combat patrolling. ‘The patrols wer 
quired to fight for information an average of thre 
nights per week. In return the men were exempt [1 
normal fatigue duties, fed well, and usually had dry clothes Ope 
available in their rest areas. They didn’t have to return t If 
muddy foxhole—they just had to fight like hell : 
back with what they were sent after. Because they wer 
trained they got results and casualties were mock 
sidering the extra risks incurred. These non-T /O 
operated under battalion and regimental S-2s who 
missions on requirements by higher headquarters. Th 
proved their worth, yet there’s no place for then 


standard T /O. 


The observation post and information relay system ¢ 
be improved upon. The observation posts at battalion 
regiment were usually well established. Occasion 1 tele ste: 
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ailable. If the unit frontage was wide, and it 


ope Wi 
ualls a supplementary observation post was estab 
hed | couple of men from the S-2 section. To better 


battalion observation post system, two observer 

ld be available, one for each forward rifle com- 
« , crew should have binoculars, compass, radio, 
Jeph: ne, map and message book and be responsible only 
$2 for all information of the enemy (including “Shell 
eps ach assigned company sector. This information, 
hen | verly pieced together, should form a reliable and 
tailed combat intelligence report for the unit commander. 
Dur old observation system left many gaps in our knowledge 
the enemy situation. 
Onc ne at Anzio, a Battle Patrol raided an enemy 
it just beyond our lines. It did a good job for it de 
rroved the position, killed twelve of a sixteen- man enemy 
toon oil confirmed by PW interrogation) and re 
umed with one prisoner, It also reported that several ma 
hine guns on the flanks of the objective made things hot 

while. During the fighting the patrol hadn’t time to 
Kat these weapons accurately so much of the report was 
less. But if an intelligence observer team had been near 
by the guns could have been accurately located and reported. 
Many such valuable facts were never gathered and conse 
ently accurate knowledge of the enemy front-line dispo 
c ns was often lacking. 
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ols had to be accumulated for the intelligence section 
ork with. Usually it was a collection of BC’ scopes, tele 
phones, sniper rifles, watches, compasses, surplus maps, 
sign al He igs, telescopes, binoculars, radios and plotting 
boards. As much of it was captured as was issued. Each 
em of equipment had its uses but the tools required varied 
with the situation. Transportation ranged from baby car 
ges to liberated one-ton trucks and sidecar motorcycles. 
Only at the regimental level did we find vehicles author 
ed for transporting equipment and for motorized 
ing 
[he solution is to clarify initially the status of the lower 
combat intelligence section. Give it a definite reason 
for existence, with a table of organization and equipment 
idequate for observation, reconnaissance and combat patrol 
g teams. Standardize a training program with proficiency 
tests for the unit. Then we will have an S-2 section which 
will methodically seek out the enemy so that S-3 can destroy 
him 


CapTatn FRANK PeTRuzE! 
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Open Letter to Army Instructors 


If you have ever done any instructing in the Army or if 
you ever expect to, please, as a pe mcnal favor, hear me 

t. | may be on the receiving end of your public address 
luring one or more of your lectures. Judging from 


y experiences during the past six years I probably shall 
% 


{ 


stem 


First, please watch your military clichés. I sit at my desk 


ke a small check mark in my notebook every time 
uctor mentions the “big picture.” And the “large 
is an unsatisfactory substitute. Couldn’t you give 
eneral situation or a broad view of the subject i in 
Must higher command always be “topside” and 
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ind ma 
my inst 
mosa ic 2 
us the < 


stead? 


routine tasks “pick and shovel work?” Can't administration 
be administration and not “military housekeeping?” Does 
a man have to “change his hat” when he fills two positions? 
Possibly some of these timeworn terms are peculiar to my 
branch, but I am sure that each branch has its equiv: alent 
phrases. I am heartily in favor of translating involved mili 
tary terminology into more familiar words while we are 
being mntroduced to the correct term, but please use the 
real name at _ often enough for me to learn it. I don’t 
expect you to be a Patrick Henry, but if you can't be 
original the fe ld manual has a word for it. 

Training aids are next. Charts, maps, illustrative cat 
toons and such help me a great deal in understanding 
what you are telling me. But if I can't see ‘em I cant 
read 'em. Being a rated pilot I am theoretically equipped 
with 20/20’s, but from experience I sit in the front row if 
possible and still often spend half the period trying to shift 
into 20/10. And don’t put too much on your charts. Today 
I attended a lecture which expl iined the Allied occupation 
of Germany in fifty minutes. Accompanying this lecture was 
Allied control system. Just the 
sight of the ‘chart gave me an inferiority complex. It spread 


a chart diagramming the 
over some nine by fifteen feet and from my usual front 
row position I was unable to read some of the smalle: 
blocks. Every thing from The Allied Control Council 

The Russian Rubber Bank Procurement and Maintenance 
Section had its own block. 
lecture ended. And another thing slapping me across the 


1 was still reading when the 


eyes with a pin-up drawing of Betty Grable donning a gas 
mask doesn’t tend to make me concentrate on gas masks 
I’m married and I’m sure She 
Flowers to you for a great many improvements in the 


Be sides, wouk In’ t approve. 
last few years, and particul: itly for letting me ask questions. 
But please don’t be so eager to answer th: it you reap let 
1 mid 


question and have squirmed for three minutes atin a 


me finish. Many times I have been chopped off 


profound reiteration of something I thoroughly under 
If I say, “Sir, in 
know ledge of fire 


M: ivbe 


stood from the first part of your lecture. 
the future do you think 
ment will be important 


and move 


wait! I'm going to 


add “. . . for a Red Cross Nurse’s Aide?” Thank you. 
LIEUTENANT Ray S. BAsHAM 
Air Corps 
1 1 1 


Pill Rollers Come Through 


The establishment of a unique medical installation con 
sisting of a combination collecting station—clearing company 

portable surgical hospital operating in close support of 
front-line foot troops was born of desperation when the 
136th Infantry was fighting along the Kennon Road, which 
wound through the tortuous Benguet Mountains, and in the 
mountainous Tebbo area toward Baguio on Luzon. 

Evacuation of Kennon Road casualties was an ordinary 
problem because of our control of this vital road from the 
most forward infantry positions on back to the Central Lu 
zon plain. But the opposite was true at Tebbo where fierce 
fighting was in progress on 3,500 foot-high Skyline Ridge 
Because of the nature of the towering, barren terrain, casu 
alties were invariably subjected to a three- to ten-hour litter 
haul before being received at the battalion aid station. 
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After emergency treatment there they were transported 
by ambulance to the next higher evacuation echelon over a 
jeep trail carved out of the mountain wilderness. The wind 
ing Ambayabang River had to be forded seventeen times in 
the course of the jouncing trip over the rocky, gutted road. 
Lives had been lost because of the long elapsed period before 
the wounded could be given major surgery. A forward hos 
pital was sorely needed. 

In the company of Filipino scouts two medical officers re 
connoitered the sniper-infested area just to the rear of the 
battle lines in search of a site for such an installation. A 
small field nestling snugly between two ranges of hills was 
selected. Company C, 108th Medical Battalion, discarded 
its normal rdle of collecting company and went into the 
business of a full-fledged fifty-bed hospital. 

The results were gratifying. The use of whole blood, 
oxygen, and major surgery—never before available at such 
a forward area in the entire Luzon campaign—saved lives 
from the start. Those casualties too seriously wounded to 
stand the jolting ride to the rear were held for a day or two 
until they were able to weather the trip without undue ef 
tects. 

While the entire evacuation process had been speeded up, 
it still remained an enormous time-consuming procedure. 

Division engineers were consulted and came to the rescue. 
In a matter of two days a small air strip, ranning from the 
side of a mountain right up to the front flap of the surgical 
tent was completed. Artillery liaison pilots flew in, checked 
the strip in their light Piper Cubs, and despite the tricky 
wind currents and shortness of the field a system of air 
evacuation went into effect. 


\erial ambulances, flown by noncommissioned pilots, 
were available from First Corps Headquarters on call and 


BRIGADIER GENERAL I tater’ cooKt 's series of articles on psy- 


choneurosis is the account of an investigation he conducted 
for the Chief of Staff (page 39). 


CAPTAIN LACHLAN M. FIELD has been a JouRNAL artist for a 
number of years. He commanded a field artillery battery in 
Europe. Discharged recently, he now is freelancing (page 8). 


LigUTENANT COLONEL ARTHUR GOODFRIEND formerly was editor 
in-chief of the Stars and Stripes in Europe. At present he is 
doing Information and Education work in ETO (page 8). 


CAPTAIN CHARLES LA CHAUSSEE is S-3 of the Ist Battalion, 517th 
Parachute Infantry at Fort Bragg (page 48). 


CoLonet A. T. McANSH is chief of staff of the 33d Infantry Di- 
vision. He had been an officer in the Illinois National Guard 
for a number of years before the war (page 29). 

Henry McLemore, well known newspaper columnist, served 
as a technical sergeant in the South Pacific. He is the co- 
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air evacuation became standard in the cases o} 


more 

seriously wounded. ™” 
But the situation was not yet altogether norn Small 
bands of Japanese stragglers constantly harassed th: « then 
at night and it was often necessary for the patienis to by 
moved to the security of foxholes. Ambulances ma} ing 4h, 
run from the battalion aid stations were somet: = 


bushed by machine-gun fire. 
Colonel Ray E. Cavenee, commanding the 136th [nfap 


try, already convinced of the value of the clearing station 
detailed an attached company of Philippine Army rif 
men, working under the leadership of one of his own officers 
to organize a perimeter around the hospital. Several time: 
thereafter in the course of the Tebbo fight surgica! teams 


functioned throughout the night in a brilliantly illum; 
nated tent while 150 yards away Filipino soldiers wer 
smashing enemy attempts to filter through the thin ¢ 
fenses. 

Attached medium tanks, held in reserve because of th 
hilly terrain which destroyed most of their tactical valu 
were made a part of this “medical task force” and began 
convoying ambulances to and from the forward aid stations 
The ambushing of ambulances and casualties abruptly 
came to a halt. 

The effectiveness of this Luzon “hospital’—labelled 
“provisional clearing station”—can best be measured in 
terms of lives saved which otherwise would have been lost 
had normal evacuation channels been followed. A medical 
major estimated that the installation had given the 136th 
Infantry two full battalions on line for an extra day during 


the fight. 


{ 


CapTatn SAnrorp H. Wernsrer, 
33d Infantry Division. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Cause and Cure of War 


PRICE OF PEACE. By Sir William Beveridge. New 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1945. 154 Pages; $2.00. 


ere is little in this present Beveridge book that has not 
d as well or better by Sir W illiam’s predecessors in the 
Vansittart, his own compatriot, Nathaniel Pefter and 
Lippmann. 

William’s major premise is that wars are caused by 


national anarchy, that they are man-made and that there 
they can be man-prevented—obvious truisms. He defines 


,ational anarchy as not merely the absence of law between 


ns but an absence of morality as well. Morality not being 


ct to the same definition in New York, South Carolina 


| Nevada—the legal statute books being offered in evidence 


r lending itself to the same inte rpretation by Presbyterians, 


Mo sh ms ond Parsees—it is extremely dificult to understand 


t 


Sir William is calling for when he desires a morality 


oon tween nations. Certainly it cannot be British morality for 


tnere 


\ 
f th 


C IC 


thy 





uM 


is no unity to British morality either, as witness the diver 
he definition in Edinburgh, London and Delhi. 

t William is undoubtedly correct in his assumption that 
var of 1939-45 was a direct result, if not a continuation, 
e war of 1914-18 but he is on question ible ground when 
lies so completely on Brandenburg in his discussion of the 

of the First World War without balancing him off 
st the more disinterested scholarship of Sidney B. Fay. 
feally, it is not the consensus of reputable scholastic 

n that Germany allowed the Austro-Hungarian foreign 

» dictate German policy prior to the last war, but rather 


t Germany from the time of the Drei Kaiser Bund had a 


eav\ 


In tl 


CU 


ne 


r) 


SURNAL 





hand in dictating Austro-Hungarian policy. 
e discussion of future peace, Sir William maintains that 
rity cannot be guaranteed by force alone or by justice 
ut only by both force and justice in careful coordina 
it this statement is so obvious that no constructive end 
erved by reducing it to paper. Aguin, in his eternal 
to international anarchy as a primary cause of war, 
s out that the failure of Versailles was due to the dis 
the victors and to the fact that this disunity “preserved 
letely the international anarchy it was framed to 
” which is, in effect, a sort of grandiose feeding from 
) literary fat at the expense of logic. 


\t point there is a promise of a faint ray of enlighten 
hine when Sir William discusses the British Labor 
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Party. He lauds Mr. Attlee’s and Mr. Arthur Henderson's 
leadership of that party in its expressed desire to support col 
lective world security through the agency of the League of 
Nations—even to the extent of using force. And he points out 
that as late as 1935 when the Peace Ballot was taken by the 
League, three Britishers out of four would have approved the 
use of force to assist a victim of international aggression. 

But there he leaves the matter flat with no explanation what 
soever of British reaction to the re-invasion of the Ruhr, slight 
mention of Italian sanctions over the Abyssinian question and 
no mention of the infamous Munich trip. So that from his 
light touch no future conclusions can possibly be drawn. 

Under the generic label of international anarchy as the 
cause of war, Sir William subdivides his causes into six com 
ponents—the national pugnacity of mankind, economic system 
or conditions, the special wickedness of the Germans, the ambi 
tion of rules, revenge and finally fear. He finds man not natu 
rally pugnacious. He finds economics not a cause but an in 
strument, which is a fine point of distinction. As to the 
Germans, he is not as violent as Vansittart in his prescription 
for their future weal. As to the ambition of rulers, he admits 
it is a war cause. On revenge as a motivating force he goes 
afield in his history again when he claims that in 1890 French 
Revanche was still a powerful force. For it wasn’t at that pre 
cise time. It had been before and it rose again afterward in a 
pseudo-resurgence, but it was quiescent at the time of Bis 
marck’s dismissal. Fear of war is a primary cause of war in Sir 
William’s mind. 

All of his thinking in this discussion is ponderous and hai 
splitting. Hear him: Fear can be removed by bringing anarchy 
to an end; revenge can be obviated by justice in administering 
peace. Democracy can destroy the ambition of rulers. The 
pugnacity of mankind is a myth and the special wickedness of 
the Germans is a difference of degree rather than kind! 

In his suggestions for the solution of the destructiveness of 
recurrent wars on the grand scale, Sir William leads off with 
the thought that the primary solution lies in a world organiza 
tion—a world federation, if you will, to bring law into the arbi 
tration of international disputes and to administer that law 
with justice, enforcing it with an international police power 
The alternative to this lies in blocs of political power com 
bined to offer such consolidated strength that attack of the 
combination so formed will be unthinkable. 

The Price of Peace seems to me hastily put together under 
the impetus of political opportunism. Sir William Beveridge, a 
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ciological thinker, has ill-advisedly stepped into the field of 
history and the larger aspects of present-day world politics. 
In so doing he contributes nothing beyond generalities, warmed 
er theory, and platitudes.—Lr. Cot. James Warner BELLan. 
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China As We Know It 


CHALLENGE AT CHANGSHA. 
York: The Macmillan Company, 


The challenge 


By Paul Hughes. New 
1945. 311 Pages; $2.50. 


Changsha was twofold: the Japanese at 
tempt to capture the city for the third time, and the necessity 
for China to give up the outmoded habits of mind and action 
that have made her a prey to modern conquerors. 

[his is not a story which Paul Hughes handles with happiest 
results. Almost any writer with a copy of the Sayings of 
Confucius, the collected works of Pearl Buck, and a subscrip 
tion to Time could do it practically as well. I have never been 

» China and cannot, therefore, judge the accuracy with which 
Mi Ilughes portrays his events. But for that matter, neither 
and I suspect that this is what gives his book 
the flavor of having been “researched” rather than inspired by 


1 more indispensable qui ality of persons al experience. 


has the author, 


Che battle 
itself is but a frame for the larger story of conflict between the 
Old and New China, wherein the external enemy is defeated 
but not the national schizophrenia. Ho Yang, arch-seeker after 
Li, sees his world of gentility, grace, and reason swept away 
by the rip tide of Japanese aggression, and with the death of 
his son accepts the necessity for violence. When the battle is 
over the Chinese elders have made a step forward toward union 
with their fighting sons and an understanding of the new 
Meanwhile, the old China—a vast, 

ographical blotter—still remains to absorb the stupid and 
easily tricked enemy. 


lhe story covers a period of twenty-nine days. 


China which is being born. 


It is customary, in writing novels about China, to portray its 
people as resourceful, given to tea drinking, and resigned to a 
philosophy of inevitability. Mr. Hughes’ Chinese conform to 
these standards amid the trappings of Confucius and enough 
untranslated Chinese to give them the appearance of authen- 
ticity. There is the usual pregnant woman who acts as her 
own midwife, a poor but cheerful ricksha driver, a farmer 
whose children want to leave the land, a cowardly aviator, two 
ditchdiggers called Wu and Chu who speculate on the mean- 
ing of life, and a great many others. They are all involved with 
keeping the Japanese out of Changsha. 

Had the author been willing to confine his story to these 
characters, and to explore more fully the central theme which 
they dramatize, Challenge at Changsha could have been a 
novel of considerable power and integrity. But the book i 
cluttered up with a number of woodenly conceived peace 
none of whom play any important role in the battle or the ulti- 
mate salvation of China. The Japanese, too, are depicted 
conventionally as a mixture of sadists and lovers of poetry; 
their conversation is thoroughly un-Japanese, especially in the 
use of profanity. 

Che actual fighting constitutes but a small part of the book. 
\lthough the over-all strategy is clearly outlined, the author 
makes no attempt to go into tactical detail. The very hazy 
impression that one gets from the combat scenes suggests that 
this was a wise decision. 
as I have indicated, is primarily that of China’s 
centuries-old struggle to find a modus vivendi with the modern 
world. That it has taken a long war to do this is the real sig 
nificance of a novel which suffers too much from a lack of inti- 
mate contact with the people and places it deals with and 
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The story, 






therefore never quite comes off. Like his Chines: M: 


Hughes does not fully meet the challenge.—Dav: men; 
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The Coast Guard in World War |! 

SEA, SURF AND HELL: Tue U. S. Coas, a pn 
Wortp War Il. Edited by Commander Arch lerce; 
USCGR, and Lee Grove, C. Sp., USCGR. \ \ 
Prentice-Hall, 1945. 352 Pages; $3.00. 


At the staging area for the invasion of Saipan 
Coast Guard combat correspondent who visited all «| 
respondents in our convoy and gave each of them tt] 
Stateside whiskey—a brilliant bit of public relations. When | 
suggested that the D- day dispatches of these gentlemen would 
probably depict an epic Coast Guard victory, with the Army 
Navy and Marines playing a very minor tole, he med a 
stir-crazy stare on me and muttered: “Hell, I'll be shed if 
they just mention the Coast Guard That’s all I'm trying 
to do—remind them that we exist.” 

It is not improbable that this Johnny (Walker pleseed 
of the Pacific is responsible for much of the good oo toward 
the Coast Guard that exudes on almost every page of this 
anthology. 


C 


As the smallest of our services, the Coast Guard 
has been the least publicized, and when the writers did ger 
around to it they marvelled at it (partly because they wer 
surprised to find it turning up in all sorts of odd places) almost 
the way you might admire a puppy who can perform a big 
dog's tricks. 

Sea, Surf and Hell is an informal record of the Coast Guard 
in World War II, written both by members of the service and 
civilian reporters. The material, much of which has appeared 
in magazine form, is arranged topically to show the functions 
of the service and their application in the various theaters of 
operation: Arctic patrols, Atlantic convoy duty, anti-espionay 
work along the coast of the United States, beachheads in 
Europe and the Pacific, and such noncombatant duties as r 
storing Italian fisheries. 

Epecially recommended is Charles Rawlings’ story of th 
cutter Dione—“We Saw the Battle of the Atlantic;” Lieutenant 
(j.g-) E. R. Spencer, Jr.’s “The Man in the Light;” William 
Walton’s account of a submarine sinking—“Scratch One 
Hearse;” A. J. Liebling’s chronicle of the Normandy invasion 
—“Cross‘Channel Trip;” James Boyd Jr.’s “Lookout;” and 
C.Sp. Heyward E. Canney’s “End of the Escanaba.” There 
are numerous other less ambitious but excellent pieces of report 
ing. The emphasis on the whole is on the dramatic and aga 
The book is reasonably free of official utterances, reports, 
appendixes that tend to clog anthologies of this type. It is a 
volume that everyone who served in the Coast Guard—and 

many nautical- minded laymen—will want to own.—Davip 
Dempsey. 
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Air Commander and Writer 


I'VE HAD IT: Tue Survivat or a Boms Grour Com 
MANDER. By Colonel Beirne Lay, Jr. New York: Harper § 
Brothers, 1945. 141 Pages; $2.00. 


Colonel Lay had been overseas twice before the fate 
journey he describes here, but this was it. This time he was 
responsible for a “$34,000,000 weapon of war manned by 3 
priceless concentration of skill and brains and hearts the 
brand-new Liberator bombers and 2,000 officers and men 0! 
the 487th Bombardment Group. 

The first third of the book tells of the group's 


across the United States, south to Brazil, over the Atantic 
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| on to England, and of its training and first flights 
y-held Europe. 
| excitement begins on the group's third bombing 
month before D-day. As Colonel Lay's plane, 
y flak, plunged toward the French countryside, he 
somehow to writhe free of it, but tore his parachute 
1t. He shot downward at a terrifying rate, headed 
r the flaming wreckage of the B-24. A breath of wind 
him aside just in time. 
irt of France alive with German troops, Colonel Lav 
co-pilot began working their way across country toward 
nees, over which they hoped to escape into neutral 


S nd thence to England. 


tories they had heard about the Underground spurred 
_ but one after another their efforts to find an agent of 
brated group failed. The two flyers struggled ahead, 
r, hiding under beds and hedges, creeping along the 
night, hoodwinking a Nazi soldier, finding shelter 
French peasants and curés who risked their lives to help 
lies of theirs and weathering many a tense situation. 
they made contact with the elusive Underground and 
\ugust 13, 1944, were delivered to American troops. 
\lthough similar to several books which have gone before, 
lad It is a fine adventure story—well told and exciting 
ind its account of the courage and hospitality of ordinary 
ench people is good to read.—B. L. O. 
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Tincans Take a Bow 
DESTROYERS IN ACTION. By Richard A. Shafter. New 


York: Cornell Maritime Press, 1945. 246 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $2.50. 


Richard Shafter has caught the spirit of our destroyers and, 
long with a thousand and more interesting facts, has woven it 
nto a volume that is both interesting and enjoyable to anyone 
who loves the Navy or the sea. 

Destroyers in Action tells the fascinating story of the Navy's 
ightin'est ships,” how they evolved from the ungainly Tor- 
pedoboat No. | to the trim-lined destroyer of today; it tells 
t through the medium of the histories of a number of these 
ships, and it tells it well. Behind each ship is a tradition—the 
tradition of the naval hero for whom it was named, and, in 
some cases, the tradition of ships of the same name who had 
gone before it. Destroyers never let their traditions down. So 
trom the beginning of destroyer action to the present, Mr. 
Shafter, imbued with the spirit of the sea himself, gives a 
graphic and stimulating account of destroyer action, with the 
¢ mph iSIS placed on action in the present war. 

In the present war, he picks ten destroyers, all of whom have 
nherited many of the heroic qualities of those for whom they 
vere named, ships which, by their action, best illustrate the 
pirit of all destroyers. They are like the little O'Bannon, who 
ime in from the Pacific to “take a bow.” She took two—one 
rom the shipfitters and one from the nation in the form of the 


“residential Unit Citation. They are like the Plunkett, the 
| the Laffey, and a hundred more; they are destroyers, 
of tenacity and courage of the highest order. 

Here, too, is the story of the unglamorous but highly essential 

so badly in need of press agents—the repair ships, the 
destroy er tenders, who keep these speedy little war 
gs im. They are worth grateful notice in any discussion 

t destroyer action. 
Mr. Shafter skillfully blends tradition with present-day de 
u tion, and one cannot read Destroyers in Action with 
, a deep sense of pride in these gallant little ships and 
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Male Call By Milton Caniff 
One hundred and twelve adventures of Army 


pin-up Miss Lace, going for $1.00 


The Wolf 


Every soldier knows Sansone’s Wolf, and most envy him. 


By Sgt. Leonard Sansone 
Ninety cartoons for ...... $1.00 


The Sad Sack 


I 
The unhappiest man in the Army crashes the book world. 


By Sgt. George Baker 


You can get it for 


Up Front By Sgt. Bill Mauldin 


The saga of Willie and Joe, in prose 
and pictures $3.00 


The Best from Yank 


Some of the best writing of the war. 
256 pages of text, cartoons and 
sketches, plus 46 photos... .$3.50 
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NEVER BEFORE 


had the striking power and velocity of combat forces been 
so dependent on the ability of supply troops to cope with 
unprecedented burdens. The logistical experts of past wars 
would have deemed the task impossible. 


AS Million Tons 
to Eisenhower 


By Lieutenant Colonel Randolph Leigh 


Dip you KNOW that the soldiers of General Eisenhower 
required nearly six times as much tonnage to defeat Ger- 
many in 1945 as the men of the first AEF did in 1918? 
That it took 436 tons of ammunition to provide one 
round for each artillery piece in the ETO? That 3 months 
after D-Day the American Army held positions which 


they had not expected to reach until 9 months after D-Day? 


‘Colonel Leigh has succeeded in giving his running 
account of the SOS's part in the war a vividness 
that sustains reader interest . his account 

of the tremendous problems involved in getting and 


maintaining a foothold (on the Normandy coast) is 


the clearest and most absorbing that I have read.” 


JosePH Bairp, in the Washington Star. 


20 Charts 


32 Pages of Pictures’ « 


$2.00 
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the brave men who manned them. This book is ; 
projected series to be called The U.S. Navy in Act 


ised volumes live up to this one, the series is well \ : Li 
forward to.—LreuTENANT Witu1aM M. Tuomas. | On ° 
+ A 5 A 7 


Perpetual Tension 


THE AGE OF JACKSON. By Arthur Schlesing 
ton: Little, Brown & Company, 1945. 557 P. 
$5.00. 


Although the personal influence and name of Ai 
son have provided central theme and title for this b 
story of an era in American history rather than th 
of a man. It is the chronicle of a new country’s strug 
on to its democratic idealism during decades of expans 
turned it from an agrarian to an industrial economy 
in the mold of a capitalistic nation. 

Mr. Schlesinger has done a superb job in coverir 
serious but exceedingly readable volume, the significant half 
century of our nation’s history which stretched bet 
administration of Andrew Jackson (1829) and that . 
ford B. Hayes (1876). It was a period of dissension, strife a: 
turmoil, a time when vision and leadership were all-important 
When Andrew Jackson came into the White House in |§2 
the agrarian America of Thomas Jefferson had already passed 
In its stead was a country swinging gradually toward industrial 
zation, toward concentration of wealth in the hands of a min 
ity. The problem then with which the Jeffersonian Demo 
were faced was how to keep government in the hands of all th 


people and thereby ensure equal opportunity to all. Andrey 
Jackson and the men who shared his political convictions—t! 
Jacksonians—fought for preservation of that Jeffersonian ick 
with fervor and wisdom. Their battles included the bank war 
with its “hard money” versus “cheap money” as an issu 
fight against manufacturing monopolies, against imprisonment 
for debt, against inflation, against exploitation of labor and 
against high tariff. Fully as interesting as Mr. Schlesingers 
accounts of the struggles of the “Jackson age” are his descrip 
tions of the personalities who participated in them—Hent 
Clay, Martin Van Buren, Thomas Hart Benton, Danie! Web 
ster, Amos Kendall, Francis Blair, Fanny Wright, Walt Whit 
man and William Henry Harrison, to name but a few 

Mr. Schlesinger believes that we can safeguard Democ: 
best by knowing well its past, though he warns against enslav: 
ment to any theories of past or future. These concluding par 
graphs are a sample of the excellence of the whole book 

“In a time like the middle of the twentieth century, whe: 
the pressures of insecurity have driven people to the extremes 
of hope and anxiety, the Jacksonian experience assumes sp 
cial interest. Its details are, of course, obsolete, but its spi 
may be instructive. In an age dominated by the « mpulsive 
race for easy solutions, it is ‘well to remember that if social 
catastrophe is to be avoided, it can only be by an earnest 
tough-minded, pragmatic attempt to wrestle with new p blems 
as they come, without being enslaved by a theory of the past 
or by a theory of the future. 

“The Jacksonian attitude presumes a perpetual tens 
society, a doubtful equilibrium, constantly breeding | 
struggle: it is, in essence, a rejection of easy solutions, and t 
this reason it is not always popular. One of the strongest pres 
sures toward the extremes, whether of socialism or of conser 
tism, is the security from conflict they are supposed nsure 
But one may wonder whether a society which elimin strug 
gle would possess much liberty (or even much real lity 
Freedom does not last long when bestowed from abo 
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t is arrived at competitively out of the determination 
ich demand it as a general rule in order to increase 
ities for daiinselves. l'o some the picture may not 

But world without conflict is the world of fan- 
ractical attempts to realize society without conflict 
g power to a single authority have generally re 

n they have taken pl ice on a larger scale than Bris 
insteries) in producing a society where the means 
¢ conflict are rapid and efhcient.”—M. C. R. 
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The Seabees 


MAHA TO OKINAWA. By William Bradford 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1945. 
s: Index; Illustrated; $2.75 


liam Bradford Huie the Seabees have found an en 
biographer who relishes the task of chronicling their 
nts in this war. His first book, Can Do, treated of 
y vears. With From Omaha to Okinawa the saga of 

\ s engineers is now complete. 
latest history you will find an account of how the 
fought, labored, and sometimes died on Iwo Jima, 
Guam, the Philippines, Okinawa, and the shores of 
ndy. Mr. Huie furnishes a blow-by-blow account of 
the Seabees played in all of these campaigns. In fact, 
shes a Joe Blow account since much of the book is filled 
necdotes and almost every page is heavily salted with 
ind annotations. The author's uncritical comment to 
point of reverent enthusiasm will be a little too much for 
- readers as will the emphasis on names of men and units, 


t Seabees should like it 


For the rest of us—or for all non-supermen—the most reward 
» feature will be the illustrations of rich, earthy Seabee 
r which Mr. Huie has collected. This is an example: 
Newfie Screech is an abomination with which the New 
dlanders enriched themselves at the expense of lonely, 
d, and thirsty Americans. It tastes like a mixture of vodka 
| Vitalis, further fortified with red pepper and sulphuric 
Once, after a Seabee got drunk on it, he didn’t speak to 
s hut-mates for a week. They assumed he was mad, so when 
lid begin talking again they asked him what the hell he 
been sore about. 


Hell, I haven't been mad,’ he explained. ‘I just got my 


e back!’ "—D. J. H. 


7 y y 


Sound Farming Information 


VHAT IS FARMING? By Gustav E. Larson & Walter 
Magnes Teller. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 1945. 410 Pages; Index; $2.95. 


\uthors of “how-to-do-it” books, especially on such general 


opics as farming, are faced with a dilemma from the start and 


v of them are able to solve it satisfactorily. On the one hand 

¢ phase is given exhaustive treatment only a limited group 
t prospective readers will be interested. On the other hand, 
general review of the subject is attempted, the reader 
self having to wade through masses of irrelevant 
. order to extract the specific information he needs. 
If you think you can read What Is Farming? and go out 
nd become a successful farmer in your first season on 


Me sol will be disappointed. But then you will be, no mat 
‘et what farming book you may read. Farmers just aren't made 
hat w 7 

How if you want to know what farming as a business 
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TLE BOO 


Fighting Forces Series 





1 to 10 copies 25¢ each 


11 to 50 copies 21¢ each 


51 or more copies 19¢ each 


Island Victory 


The story of the taking of Kwajalein, based on interview 
with the men who fought there 


The Capture of Attu 


Photographs and personal experience stories by the men 
who took Attu from the Japs 


They Were Expendable 


A torpedo-boat squadron in the first battle of the Philip 
pines. 


Pipeline To Battle 


The African campaign as it looked to an engineer with the 
British Eighth Army 


The Battle is the Payoff 


One of the first and best accounts of American soldiers in 
combat. 


Guadalcanal Diary 


Eyewitness account of the landing on Guadalcanal 





Published by 
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SOURCE BOOKS 


Ar 


For the History of 


WORLD WAR Il 


The Winning of the War 
in 
Kurope and the Pacific 





Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the United States 


my, 1943 to 1945, to the Secretary of War. 
Paper; maps in black and white ............ $1.00 
Cloth; maps in black and white and color... .. $2.50 


Atlas supplement with additional maps in color showing 


the progress of the war in two-week intervals. . 


Wa 


$1.25 


Report on the Army 


Biennial reports of the Chief of Staff to the Secretary of 
r, 1939 to 1943. 


Cloth . $1.50: Fighting Forces edition 


Selected Speeches and Statements 
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of General of the Army 
George C. Marshall 
Edited by Major H. A. DeWeerd 


Cloth 


Order all three from 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 





requires in the way of capital, taste and aptitude 
well to secure a copy right away. You will find it « 


Vil q 


guide through the pitfalls that confront anyone = 
bark on a career on the land. 4 
Whether you are planning to farm for a |i 
merely want to know more about the way of life ¢ pports 
over six million American families, or simply a le 
in farming as a part-time living or avocation, Wh; Ts 
ing? is a good investment. 
It contains sections on climate, soil, crops, types rming 
buildings and tools, and marketing. As a means of wcins 
anyone's general knowledge of farming it is a valuable refer 


J. F.L. 


ence. 
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PARACHUTE TO BERLIN. By Lowell Bennett. Ney 
York: The Vanguard Press, 1945. 252 Pages; $2 
Lowell Bennett, an INS corresponde nt, took a on 
to Berlin with the RAF. His jump from a crippled by oan 
and his three daring and ingenious escapes from the Nazis 
make for good reading. 
After his first escape he was captured by the Gest po an 


sentenced to death as a spy. Reprieved and his sentence con 
muted to solitary for the duration, Mr. Bennett esc: iped ag 
He was rec: aptured long enough to get away once more * 


after a short hunt he was caught again. He then sweated ou: 
the war in a prison camp until released by the Second Whit 
Russian Army. 

Besides writing a good, firsthand adventure story, Mr. Ben 
net delves into the realm of controversy. He is highly critica 
of area bombing and believes that its military effectiveness ha: 
been exaggerated and its effect on civilians distorted. Whether 
one agrees with him or not I believe he is sincere and with 
his rights in presenting his case as he does.—J. F. L. 
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WELL DONE! By Morris Markey. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Company, 1945. 223 Pages; $2.75. 


I don’t know how authentic Morris Markey’s account 
life on an aircraft carrier is because | have never been on 3 
carrier in combat. But he strikes a note of authenticity in the 
mind of the casual reader. 

It's a good idea to find out how the other half lives and | 
think we soldiers and ex-soldiers need to read a book like this 
now and then to remember that the life of a sailor on a big 
ship wasn’t all tea and crumpets. Take the boys who flew the 
night fighters. Between strikes they had good chow, movies 
comfortable bunks and hot showers. But in combat they wer 
deprived of that most precious of senses, sight. The night fighter 
had to seek the enemy and fight him in inky darkness, then 
nurse an ebbing gas supply back to his flat top and land « 
strip hardly wider than his plane’s wings, a strip moving aW2\ 
from him at twenty-five knots. Not the toughest way to fight 
war but not the softest by a damn sight. 

Well Done! is not a great book. It is not, as the jacket blu 
says, “a great and timeless classic.” But it rates a place on th 
shelf of any well rounded military librarv.—J. F. L. 


7 7 7 
THE COSSACKS. By Maurice Hindus. New York | ul 
day, Doran & Company, Inc., 1945. 321 Pages, |! lustrated 
$3.00. 
Whatever one may think of Maurice Hindus’ 
does know Russia well enough so that, in 1941, w! xperts 
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ting an imminent Russian collapse, he published a 
| Hitler Cannot Conquer Russia. Events proved Mr. 
em ittle better than average prophet. 

ssack has been pointed out as the classic example of 


f good horse cavalry in modern war. Mr. Hindus 
a with the boots-and-saddle boys; not, I suspect, be- 
ar s an expert tactician but because the Cossacks are 
arm nd his full-blown enthusiasm for all things Russian 


wn. It is my opinion that the Russian cavalry used 


nin ecause they had nothing better, as the Germans used 
rcin er to draw artillery. 
refer book is not particularly good reading. The Hindus style 
ttle too much to the oratorical and his peasants are a 
rosv-cheeked for me. His section on Cossack tradition 
some interesting facts but the part of the book deal- 
\ h the Cossack today reads a little like a travelogue. If 
- Hindus fan you'll read it anyway. If not, don’t lose 
p if vou miss it. -J. F.L. 
aay 7 y y 
Veteran’s College Guide 


\ GUIDE TO COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, AND PRO 
FESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


con Edited by Carter V. Good. Washington: American Council 


avail nm Education, 1945. 681 Pages; 10 by 12 inches; Index; 
2 be $5.00 
d his large book contains detailed information in table form 
Whi ibout 3,400 colleges and college institutions. There are more 
than 170 headings under which information is given concern- 
Ben ng the size, religious connection, school system, courses, stu 
unk dent aid, cost of tuition, special rules and regulations, housing 
ss has irangements, and so on. 
hether [he book also answers some twenty main points of special 
with terest to veterans about each school and college, and I 
think that any veteran intending to go to college would want 
refer to this book to make comparisons between the colleges 
1e might attend. 
pleton \ Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools 
im the United States does not give the dope on social life, 
met of fraternities, and some other aspects of college that are of in- 
erest to many. Nor does it say what particular courses and 
; one schools within a college are especially noted although all 
er special fields of work are listed. 
uy The book is a very complete reference, and has equal value 
“eget for the young man or woman just entering college and for 


L: the veteran just entering or resuming college work, and for 


de Pe the families who will talk the matter over. 

movies ¢v 7 y 

vy wert CHUNGKING LISTENING POST. By Mark Tennien. 
fight New York: Creative Age Press, Inc., 1945. 201 Pages; Illus- 
s, th trations; $2.50. 

id o1 [his is an intensely interesting book which covers the war 
yway 


gi years in China as experienced by a Catholic missionary priest. 
nl Father Tennien is one of the Mary knoll priests whose missions 
number more than a hundred throughout China. During the 
missions served as temporary refuge for thousands of 


and wandering Chinese; they were also havens of 


help to many American airmen forced to bail out in China. 
Father Tennien handled all the mission funds coming into 
Ch His untiring work—minimized in this story—won high 
Dor ra m Generals Chennault, Stilwell and Wedemeyer. His 


wid uaintance with the Chinese, the Maryknoll missioners 
\merican military supplied him with the wealth of 
ind personal experience stories woven into a back- 
und of the war-torn and politics-ridden China of 1941-1945. 
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THE PACIFIC WORLD 


A series of brilliant and accurate studies on the life, climate, geog 
raphy and oceanography of the Pacific. Encyclopedic in its scope, 
the whole series is presented for the first time in the handy, in 
expensive, FIGHTING FORCES SERIES edition. Each book is written 
by an expert in the field. 


The Pacific World 
Edited by FAIRFIELD OsBORN 
President, New York Zoological Society 


Experts tell us about the Pacific and its islands; about its peoples, 
animals, birds, insects, and weather. 


FIGHTING FORCES EDITION 50¢; 


Animals of the Pacific World 
By T. DONALD CarTER, JOHN Eric HILt and G. H. H. Tate 
American Museum of Natural History 


The first book to bring all the data on animals of the Pacific 
together in one reference source. 


FIGHTING FORCES EDITION 25¢; 


Reptiles of the Pacific World 
By ARTHUR LOVERIDGE 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard College 
Contains special chapters on the technique of collecting and 
shipping live specimens. 
FIGHTING FORCES EDITION 25 


CLOTH EDITION $3.00 


; CLOTH EDITION $3.00 


¢; CLOTH EDITION $3.00 


Native Peoples of the Pacific World 
By Fevrx M. KEESING 
Professor of Anthropology, Stanford University 


On the islands of the Pacific are all kinds of peoples ; from West- 
ernized natives to pygmies and ‘‘sea gypsies.’ 


FIGHTING FORCES EDITION 25¢; CLOTH EDITION $3.00 


Plant Life of the Pacific World 
By E. D. MERRILL 
Arnold Arboretum 


The author has spent a lifetime studying the plant life of which 
he writes. 


FIGHTING FORCES EDITION 25¢; CLOTH EDITION $3.50 


Fishes and Shells of the Pacific World 
By JOHN T. NICHOLs and Paut Bartscu 


A comprehensive survey of the innumerable species of undersea 
life encountered in the Pacific. 


FIGHTING FORCES EDITION 25 


Insects of the Pacific World 


By C. H. CURRAN 
Associate Curator, American Museum of Natural History 
A complete and precise account of the innumerable species of 
insect life that inhabit the islands of the Pacific 


FIGHTING FORCES EDITION 25¢ 


¢: CLOTH EDITION $2.50 


: CLOTH EDITION $3.75 
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Books for the Soldier 


Map and Aerial Photograph Reading 
(Complete) 


With each book come the protractors, scales, maps and 


photos necessary for practical work. $1.00. 


How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 


Rifle Marksmanship in pictures and text. A Fighting Forces 
book. 25¢. 


Scouting and Patrolling 


Well written and illustrated text covering the Soldier, the 
Enemy, and the Ground. A Fighting Forces book. 25¢. 


Psychology for the Armed Services 


Prepared by a Committee of the National Research Coun- 
cil. Basic principles and the military and naval applica- 


tions of psychology fully developed. $3.00. 


Each Volume $5.00 
A Study in Command, by Dr. Douglas S. Freeman. 


Lee’s Lieutenants 
Volume |. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume Il. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 


Volume Ill. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 


The Officer's Guide (Eleventh Edition) 


The officer's Vade Mecum—everything the officer needs 
to know. $2.50. 


Atomic Energy for Military Purposes 


By Henry D. Smyth. Full text of the official report pre- 
pared for Major General Leslie R. Groves, chief of the 
atomic-bomb project. Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.25. 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . Washington 6, D. C. 
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Other New Books 


THE FOUR CORNERSTONES OF PEACE. By \ 
Dean. New York: Whittlesey House, 1946. 267 Pp 


$2.50. The aims and achievements of the United Na: mo 
ences at Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, Mexico City, and S a 
are discussed by the Research Director of the Foreign | ‘wo 7 
ciation. Full official text of the main documents is incly . 
JOBS AND THE MAN. By Luther E. Woodward nd 
Thomas A. C. Rennie, M. D. Springfield, Illinois [Cc 
Thomas, Publisher, 1945. 132 Pages; $2.00. A guid Ip in 
understanding and dealing with workers—veterans and . 
WAYS TO BETTER HEARING. By Lowell Bren: New 
York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1946. 96 Pages; Index: trated 
$1.00. 
FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL POWER. Edited larold 


& Margaret Sprout. Princeton: Princeton University P 194¢ 
774 Pages; Index; $4.25. 

UNEASY MONEY. By Edward H. Faulkner. Non Okla 
homa: University of Oklahoma Press, 1946. 114 Pages: $|.5) 
Che problems of inflation created by the war and the effect on th, 
postwar future. 

KEY TO JAPAN. By Willard Price. New York: The John Day 
Company, Inc., 1946. 309 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $ The 
author of Japan and the Son of Heaven tells us how to turn Japan's 
energies into the ways of peace. Illustrated by author's sketch 
THE TREASURE CHEST. Edited by J. Donald Adams. Ney 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1946. 402 Pages: Index 
$2.50. An anthology of contemplative prose. Much of this ma 
terial has already appeared in Mr. Adams’ column in the Nex 
York Times. 

LISTEN TO THE MOCKING WORDS. Compiled by David 
Ewen. New York: Arco Publishing Company, 1945. 160 Pages 
Illustrated; $2.00. Anecdotes and tales from the private lives of 
the famous in music. 


WORLD ORDER: Its INTELLECTUAL AND Currurat Founpa 
tions. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. New York: Harper & Broth 
ers, 1945. 247 Pages; Index; $2.00. A series of addresses at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary by leaders in religious and intellectual 
life. 

THE JESSE JAMES OF THE JAVA SEA. By Car! Carmer 
New York: Rinehart & Company, 1945. 119 Pages; $1.50. Th 
story of the submarine Sturgeon as told by her captain. 
TELEVISION: THe Eves or Tomorrow. By Captain William 
C. Eddy, U. S. Navy, Retired. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc 
1945. 330 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.75. The Commanding 
Officer of the Navy's Radio and Radar School in Chicago discusses 
all the aspects of television from basic principles to final broadcast 


YOUR FUTURE IN AVIATION. Edited by J. Fred Henr 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. 329 Pages; Index; $3. 
\ discussion of job opportunities in the aviation fields designed 
the returning air oinlad veteran. Should be of great value to Au 
Corps vets who hope to make use of their Army training in civilian 
life. 

THE DUCKS CAME BACK. By S. Kip Farrington, |r. New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1945. 138 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
$5.00. The story of the accomplishments in duck conservation in 
Canada. Well illustrated. 


IT’S STILL MALONEY. By Russell Maloney. New York: Th 
Dial Press, 1945. 207 Pages; $2.50. Readers of The New Yorker 
will not need to be told that a collection of Russell Maloney’s bes 
work from that magazine results in a most enjoyable book. You 
will find here excerpts from “Talk of the Town;” profiles on Orson 
Welles, Leonard Lyons, Alfred Hitchcock; short stories and typica! 
Maloney short pieces. 

MOM, I'M HOME! By Syd Hoff. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, 1945. $2.00. A fine album of cartoons all on the sam 
subject—the triumph and return of the veteran. 


SANTA FE. By James Marshall. New York: Random | lous 
1945. 465 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.75. The step dy-step 
problem-by-problem history of the Santa Fe Railroad and of 
Southwest through which it ran. 


HENRY. By Carl Anderson. Philadelphia: David Mchoy Com 
nany, 1945. Illustrated; $1.00. Followers of Henry shoud he 
. enough of his exploits to satisfy them. 
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IT EVERY TIME, Book No. 2. By Jimmy Hatlo. 
avid McKay Company, 1945. Illustrations; $1.00. 
the best of the syndicated cartoon series. With a 

\ ) " 

st n Parker. 


SPECTED. By Charlotte Armstrong. New York: 

nn. Inc., 1946. 217 Pages; $2.50. Not the usual 
since the reader knows from the beginning who 
ut full of excitement and suspense. First appeared 
Evening Post. 


s— THAT BERRY BUILT. By Dornford Yates. New 
Putnam’s Sons, 1946. 278 Pages; $2.50. 


IN\ EN TREATY. By James P. Warburg. New York: 
rr ice & Company, 1946. 186 Pages; $2.00. The Dep 
f Propaganda Policy in the OWI discusses propaganda 
id tells the story of the Allied psychological warfare. 
lea for the end of saschdlaaiail warfare and for full 

edom of information. 


SAW iE NEW POLAND. By Anna Louise Strong. Boston: 

Lint n & Company, 1945. 280 Pages; Index: $2.50. This is 

witness account of what is happening in Poland since the 

saat Miss Strong was the only Western correspondent per 
nter Poland during the early days of the liberation. Her 
; with the Russians. 


CARGO DEADWEIGHT DISTRIBUTION. By Martin Heuvel- 
; New York: Cornell Maritime Press, 1945. 86 Pages; Index; 
$1.50. Introduction to the principles of weight distri 

stowage. 


EASURE HUNTER. By Lieutenant Harry E. Rieseberg. New 

York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 1946. 260 Pages; Index; 

lhe author of I Dive for Treasure tells the story of great 
hunters and the history of undersea treasure hunting. 


WAITING IN THE NIGHT. By George Millar. New York: 
bleday & Company, 1946. 377 Pages; $2.75. A story of the 


Maquis told by one of its leaders. 


s SOI DIER OF LIBERTY: Castmre Putaskr. By Clarence A. 
ning. New York: Philosophical Library, 1946. 304 Pages; 
\ biography of Casimir Pulaski. 


GUIDE TO MODEL AIRCRAFT. By David C. Cooke. New 

York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 1946. 287 Pages; Illus 
ited; $3.00. A simple introduction to the subject of model aircraft 
th many charts and illustrations. 


\MERICAN-RUSSIAN RIVALRY IN THE FAR EAST. By 
tdward H. Zabriskie. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
ress, 1946. 226 Pages; Index; $3.50. A study in diplomacy and 

t politics from 1895 to 1914 by the Associate Professor of 
listory and International Relations, University of Newark. Par 
ticular stress is given to the problems of Manchuria. 


VETERANS’ INFORMATION CENTERS. By John K. Gur 

ell. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1945. 49 Pages; 

[he International City Managers’ Association surveyed 

we than 25,000 municipal officials on the subject of veterans’ 
nters. This pamphlet analyzes the results of this survey. 


WORLD WAR IL IN PICTURES (two volumes). By Harry B. 
nderson and Herman C. Morris. Cleveland and New York 
World Publishing Company, 1945. 256 Pages; Illustrated; 

\ pictorial history of the Second World War from its be 
ginning in Manchuria in 1931 to VJ-day. More than 1,200 pic 


Ht 


tures give a vivid step-by-step account of the war. Unfortunately, 
the editors have tried to use too many pictures and as a result no 
single picture is well presented. The reproduction is also poor. 


he US Camera Annual is a far better job. 


RI \SSURY FOR THE FREE WORLD. Edited by Ben Rae- 
New York: Arco Publishing Company, 1946. 417 Pages; 
n ex 3.50. Leaders of many fields discuss the problems that 


face th tld today in its quest for freedom. 


NATIONALISM AND AFTER. By Edward Hallett Carr. New 
York Macmillan Company, 1945. 76 Pages; $1.25. Professor 
‘ ys the origin and development of nationalism and dis 
nationalism can affect the future. 


[HE EXECUTIVE IN ACTION. By Marshall Edward Dimock. 
New } Harper and Brothers, i948, 276 Pages; Index; $3.00 
protessor of Political Science of Northweste mm University tells 
uct if you are an executive or if you want to be one. 
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